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COTHERSTONE, 
WINNER OF THE GREAT DERBY STAKES AT EPSOM, 1843. 





' WITH A PORTRAIT ENGRAVED BY DICK AFTER A PAINTING BY HANCOCK. 





THe extraordinary powers of this distinguished horse are known 
and appreciated, wherever the Sports of the Turf or “ The High 
Mettled Racer” has an admirer. He has been regarded in this 
country with peculiar interest, from the fact that he is a half bro- 
ther to Mr. Livinestron’s Trustee, the sire of the invincible 
Fashion. 

It is unnecessary here to recapitulate his performances as they 
have been previously given in these pages—vide p. 515, vol. xiv. 
Suffice it to say, that last year he won the Riddlesworth, the Co- 
lumn, the Two ‘Thousand Guineas, and the Derby Stakes, and the 
Duke of Richmond’s Plate, the whole amounting to the enormous 
sum of Sixty-eight Thousand Nine Hundred and Fifty Dollars ! 

The following description of Cotherstone, with his pedigree, 
are quoted from “ Bell’s Life in London ”:— 

“ Description—Cotherstone is a good bright bay, stands rather 
over fifteen hands two inches high, with black legs and one white 
heel behind ; head rather plain and large, good deep shoulders, 
well thrown back; very deep in the girth, round body, splendid 
quarters, well let down, and looking from behind him, very wide 
hips, showing great power ; carries his tail a little away from his 
quarters ; good strong arms, thighs, and hocks, short from the hock 
to the ground ; very sound clean legs and feet ; has a fine temper, 
good hardy constitution, and altogether presents the appearance of 
a powerful racing-like nag. 

‘* Pedigree.—Cotherstone was bred in 1840, got by Touchstone 
(winner of the St. Leger in 1834), out of Emma (the dam of 
Mundig, the winner of the Derby in 1835, and of Trustee, the 
sire of Fashion,) by Whisker (winner of the Derby in 1815), her 
dam Gibside Fairy by Hermes, out of Vicissitude by Pipator— 
Beatrice by Sir Peter, &c.” 





THE DISTEMPER IN DOGS. 


Havine seen, in the November Number of The Sporting Maga- 
zine, a remark made by Clio that physic should never be given to 
young dogs affected by the distemper, I wish to add my mite of 
knowledge on the nature of this fatal malady. Itis never suffi- 
cient to know that such and such medicines are injurious in the 
treatment of any disease, without at the same time being aware of 
the reason why their action is deleterious, and the principle on 
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which their administration should be avoided. By physvc is under- 
stood then, in veterinary language, strong purgatives, and this 
class of medicines is inadmissible in all diseases of the mucous 
membranes. In great irritation of the bowels, strong cathartics, 
by stimulating a part whose action is already above the natural 
standard, may convert that irritation into actual inflammation, from 
which it is only one degree removed ; and of this fact we have 
many proofs, if others were wanting, of the fatal effects of Mori- 
son’s pills (a quack purgative medicine), when taken under such 
circumstances. In irritation of the mucous membrane of the air 
passages, a similar mode of treatment, by deriving from the part 
affected, tends to diminish that natural secretion by which the gorg- 
ed’vessels of the bronchial tubes are relieved. ‘The cough atten- 
dant upon distemper tends to show that the respiratory organs are 
affected ; and the thick yellow substance which is brought up at 
the termination of the fit (upon which the cough immediately 
ceases), being too sparingly secreted through the counteraction of 
purgatives, is, im my opinion, the reason why violent cathartics 
prove injurious. With the exception of the sound of the cough, 
there is perhaps some analogy between distemper in dogs and 
hooping-cough in human beings. In both there is a fit of coughing, 
which is relieved by the evacuation of mucus. It is well known, 
that, in the treatment of the latter disease, emetics are principally 
benelicial, both from their relaxing powers as well as by assisting 
in relieving the chest of the substance which irritates it; and L 
think that this class of medicines will in general be found more 
beneficial than any other ia assisting Nature in the cure of distem- 
per. I have bred many puppies, and have seen many afflicted with 
this disease, but have never lost one myself, nor known one to have 
died, that was tn good condition when attacked by it. Some peo- 
ple will tell you that a well-fed puppy will be sure to die if it take 
the distemper when full of tlesh, and that therefore all young dogs 
should be kept low until they have got over that complaint. For 
this reason, when the first symptoms of distemper manifest them- 
selves, they bleed and give strong doses of physic—the result of 
which treatment is either fatal, or, if the puppy recover, he ts 
probably rickety and semi-paralyte for mouths, unable to stand 
with firmness, and in short a truly melancholy spectacle. In this 
state he is generally shot or hung, not being considered worth the 
cost of keeping until he may have recovered. 

In the treatment of distemper, although strong purgutives be in- 
adimissible, there is, however, a golden medium to be observed, 
and it by no means follows that on this account aperients are to 
be altogether discarded, though they must be used with caution. 
lL take it that the distemper is a complaint of a specific nature, in 
like manner as the influenza is in the human species; and that 
whatever be the svmptoins of irritation present, depletion carried 
to any great extent, whether by the lancet or by operating too vio- 
lently on the bowels, will almost always fail of effecting a cure. 
A young puppy tull ot flesh, when first attacked, may take a small 
bolus of sulphur, made up with butter, of the size of a filbert, and 
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this, if he be costive, may be occasionally repeated with due cau- 
tion. In conjunction with this, I have always found that an old 
salt herring, givea in the morning, is the best medicine that can be 
administered. It not only affords some little nourishment, which 
is necessary, but likewise promotes vomiting, and assists in the 
evacuation of that tough viscid substance, of the color of the yolk 
of an egg, which is thrown up after severe coughing. Should the 
herring fail in its effects, its operation must be assisted by the ad- 
ministration of a littke common salt, which will always cause the 
puppy to vomit. A perfectly dry and well-sheltered kennel, with 
plenty of fresh air, and room to roam about when so disposed, are 
indispensable. 

Under this mode of treatment I have never known a puppy to 
die, provided he were, as 1 have said, in good condition when at- 
tacked by the distemper, and consequently | have always made a 
rule of keeping those puppies I have bred extremely well, and of 
allowing the bitch plenty of nutritious food while suckling. If 
her pups do not thrive, some must be taken from her; for it is a 
main point, in rearing puppies of all kinds, that they should make 
good progress while suckling, their future growth and strength de- 
pending very much upon their well-doing during the two first 
months of their life, to say nothing of their power to resist the 
distemper if attacked when very young. Let it be understood, 
however, that grossness is by no means what I understand by the 
term condition. AMATEUR. 





MY FIRST SHOT. 
WITH A PLATE OF HARE. 
DISHED UP BY OUR COUSIN IN THE COUNTRY. 





ALL men are born poachers. 

That to begin with. 

Yes, all men are certainly born poachers; and it is only through 
the benign influence of a beautiful jurisprudence—and a well-or- 
ganised system of mantraps—through the agency of those human- 
izing sentiments of benevolence which successive ages have erec- 
ted into a surpassing structure of morality—and the gallows—that 
we have at length learned to distinguish the evil from the good. 
If the truth must be told, all newly-born skulls exhibit a most ex- 
traordinary development of the organs of petty-larceny in gene- 
ral; but as the strong arm of the law soon manifests itself, and 
among the habitations of men there is always some John Doe or 
Richard Roe stepping forward to attirm the rights of meu et tuum, 
poor lapsing humanity is obliged to fly to the eld tor shelter, and 
to plead his privileges of fere nature. Here we take our stand , 
and it is in vain that successive generations of legislators expend 
their energies to convince us that pheasants and turkeys are “ birds 
of a feather,” that jack hares and jackasses are identical, that 
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cod’s-head and oyster sauce are the same things as a brace of carp 
or pike taken out of the nearest pond. We can’t understand it. 
And it is rarely, till we have land of our own, that we can be 
made to see clearly the nice line of demarcation that makes hare 
game and rabbit vermin. Then, indeed, the film falls at once from 
our eyes: the thing is as clear as mud. Is not a hare different 
toto signo from a rabbit? its ears, are they not longer ; its legs, 
are they not stronger ? doth notthe hare bound in running? while 
the rabbit only hops? doth not the first burrow a form, while the 
latter forms a burrow? is not that served with a pudding in its 
belly, while this comes up smothered in onions? And not to see 
the difference between them! not to be able to distinguish between 
hare and rabbit! between game (with a pudding in its belly) and 
vermin (smothered in onions)! Oh, fie! 

My first shot was a pouching shot. I had already practised a 
creditable amount of brigandage in a small way: I had taken trout 
in the Squire’s stream; | had captured perch in the miller’s pool 
But my loftiest aspirations were for a full-grown jack hare. If I 
could kill a hare, | should consider myself entitled to rank with 
heroes: [| wouldn’t thank Hercules to be my uncle. And why 
shouldn’t I? Hares were “ fere nature!’ My mind was made up. 
“This day a hare must die.” Gun I had none ; but a most potent 
horse-pistol, with which I had already brought down dozens of 
sparrows and oceans of robin-redbreasts. Away I went, charged 
to the muzzle—mentally and pistolly. I knew a certain wood side, 
where I was sure of a victim; and I predetermined as soon as 
[ had fired, to throw my pistol into the plantation, lie down on my 
back, and begin kicking my heels like a child at play: nobody 
could suspect a child. Promising little cut-throat ! 

1 was soon at the edge of the covert 


** Mantraps and spring guns 
are actually set in 
these preserves.” 


Actually! that was rather a poser. If I should by ill luck get 
my leg fixed in a humane trap? Well, never mind! I could easily 
jerk my pistol away, and swear [ was only nutting. Sweet young 
cultivator of perjury! Onl went. I was soon through the wood. 
All was still, and twilight was falling. I heard the sound of the 
village clock, and the distant clamor of the farmyard fowls as 
they were driven to their pens for the night. ‘The owl flew forth 
from the depths of the wood, in pursuit of his prey. Moths came 
fluttering about, and beetles humming and bobbing up against one’s 
face. A leaf, falling from the top of some giant oak through all 
its labyrinth of branches, might be heard in its whole course, so 
sull was every thing around, and so tranquil the air. ‘The warm 
red light of the sun had turned to a sober grey, when down the 
wild bank of that wild wood came creeping one by one the most 
delicious little rogues of hares that ever were seen—one by one 
at first—then in pairs—then by threes and fours—tll there was g 
downright mob of them—a regular pussy comitatus. | was ina high 
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state of nervousness, and as hot as a salamander. Every rustle 
of a leaf seemed the foot of a gamekeeper, and I already saw my- 
self in bird’s eye view standing before a beak. I thought the risk 
‘was greater than the prize, and my thumb was already on the cock 
of the pistol, to let it down, when—hop—hop—out came the 
finest fellow of a jack hare that ever wore fur, and, curling himself 
into a round O, began to nibble away at his hind leg, as much as 
to say, ‘‘ Come, here | am! if you can’t hit me somewhere now, 
the devil’s in it.” 

Bang ! 

By Jove! I shall never forget that bang. It seemed to shake 
the whole air: every tree in ‘the wood seemed to echo it. ‘That 
every gamekeeper in the cover, and all circumjacent covers, would 
be roused up by it, seemed as certain as death and taxes. Rum- 
ble, rumble, ruamble—would the echoes never die away! They did 
at last; and this was then the state of parties. There lay the 
pistol, half a mile off in the wood: there lay I, kicking my heels 
like an innocuous babby: and there lay jack hare, with his head 
on a dock leaf, as dead as an Egyptian mummy. Returning con- 
sciousness brought with it a sense of my heroism. My heart ex- 
panded, my spirits dilated, like an apple under an air pump. No 
father, on his first admission to the honors of paternity, could be 
prouder than I: for, like him, I had got ahare. I felt, urchin 
though I was, to have a “ station like the herald, Mercury ;” Sam- 
son Agonistes was a whippersnapper to me; Germanicus and 
Leonidas were mere nobodies. Hercules and the Nemzan Lion 
was all very well in its way—done on Parian marble, or in red 
and yellow atthe Dissolving Views—but nothing to come up to 
myself standing in triumph over my vanquished foe. In ten mi- 
nutes more I was safe with my booty in“ my father’s halls”—and 
a pretty blowing-up I got when said father came to know the ex- 
tent of my delinquency. But, however, as the jobation terminated 
in current jelly and stuffing. I can’t say that the lecture made 
much impression upon my mens conscia rectt. ‘The lasting sentiment 
that occupied my mind was the consciousness of having performed 
a feat of daring, in which I had at once bearded the law, evaded 
its myrmidons, exhibited my skill in adventure, and entitled myself 
to the glorious name of a Sportsman. 

Since then I have had many a triumph “by field and flood.” I 
have been first up at many a fox-chase in Merrie England: | 
have killed my bear in the pine forests of Norway: I have brought 
down my chamois on the Gemmi, and my lammergeyer on the 
Alteltz: I have hunted wolf in the heart of the Py rennees, and 
wild boar in the forests of Germany. But never did I experience 
half the joy, or half the self-gloritication that crowned the triumph 
of my Lrst Shot. 

l have had a decided liking for friend pussy ever since. He is 
to my mind the fairest habitant of the wood; no forest scene is 
complete without him. Your sentimentalizing poets make a great 
fuss about the nightingale, with his “ low, piping notes,” his “ sweet 
jug-jug,” and this, that, and vother; and there can be no doubt that 
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Philomel is a very charming character—far be it from me to deny 


it !—but what do they say to a fine, full grown Hare, with his 
“ jug-jug 7 999 





ENGLISH SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 





From the English ‘* Sporting Review” for January, 1844. 





The Newmarket Meetings for the present year will take place 
as follow :— 
Craven Meeting - - - + Monday, April 8th. 
First Spring Meeting - Monday, April 22nd. 
Second Spring Meeting Tuesday, May 7th. 
July Meeting - - - - - “Tuesday, July 9th. 
First October Meeting - Tuesday, October Ist. 
Second October Meeting - Monday, October 14th. 
Houghton Meeting - - - - Monday, October 28th. 


The Directors of the London and South-Western Railway have 
some idea of constructing a branch line from Kingston to Epsom ; 
if such is to be the case, a long adieu to the glories of the journey 
down. 

It appears that Mr. Plummer has found a new tenant for his ce- 
lebrated mare Alice Hawthorn in Sir R. Bulkeley, as she has 
lately joined that gentleman’s string at Malton—the rint no doubt 
is a vast improvement upon last season. 

The Irish sportsmen have lost one of their very best brood 
mares—Taglioni, by Whisker, the dam of Retriever, Tearaway, 
Fireaway, and Fanny Callaghan ; she was the property of Mr. 
Higgins, and died from slipping a remarkably fine colt, by Hark- 
away. 

Mr. Graydon has been weeding his stud to some extent, and we 
should imagine at some sacrifice, many of the lots being knocked 
down at sums varying from three to ten pounds each. 

Mr. Osbaldeston has changed his trainer, in consequence of 
having been deceived by Stebbings—at least so for a time, said 
rumor; fortunately, however, “the Squire” has just discovered 
that “ the front and head of the offending” rests on his having de- 
ceived himself, and has accordingly publicly declared his belief 
that his late trainer is “a good one, honest, and a_trust-worthy 
servant.” 

The notorious Burke has sacrificed another unfortunate animal 
in one of his inhuman matches against time ; the victim on this 
occasion was a pony—said to be an especial _ favorite : ‘—and which 
died in attempting to beat the “ Bedford Times,” in three succes- 
sive journeys between that town and London. Would that it was 
more generally known that such fellows have no claim to the name 
of a sportsman! 
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On Training the Race-Horse. 





BY RICHARD DARVILL, VET. SURGEON. 





Resumed from the January Number of the *‘ Turf Register,”’ page 9. 





PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS WITH WHICH THE READER SHOULD MAKE HIMSELF 
THOROUGHLY ACQUAINTED, PREVIOUSLY TO HIS COMMENCING THE TRAINING 
OF HORSES TO RUN. 

In speaking of the properties race-horses should possess, and 
the state they should be in previous to their being put into training, 
the principal requisites to be noticed in the animal are, that he 
should have good blood, good speed, and good temper; if he is 
deficient in any one of the above very essential qualities, there is 
but lite dependance to be placed on him, as a race-horse, when 
running. It may be almost unnecessary to observe, that a race- 
horse should not have, previous to his going into training, the least 
tendency to unsoundness, either local or constitutional, as that 
of anything approaching to a chronic affection of the lungs, which 
may occasion even a trifling cough; nor must there be the slight- 
est possible disease or enlargement of any of the tendons of the 
legs, or ligaments of the joints; and this more particularly holds 
good in the training of a gluttonous sort of horse. ‘To bring such 
horse to post with anything about him as above stated, would be 
throwing money away. 

Let us next notice the state our horses should be in as to flesh. 
Speaking first of the young ones, either as yearlings or two-year- 
olds—if they have been paid proper attention to during the time 
of their being in their paddocks, they will, on leaving them, be 
sound, lusty, and healthy ; ; and this is the state they should be in 
after being broke, previous to their going into training; and it is, 
also, this same state that all race- horses, of all ages, and of all 
diSerent constitutions, should be in, while out of training, or when 
they are put into training after their having been laid by for the 
winter ; that is, they should have what is commonly called a “ good 
bit of flesh” upon them; and we must be very “careful how we 
remove the superfluous flesh from the surface of the bodies of all 
horses in training. 

In training different horses, we are principally to be guided by 
their structure, age, and tempers, which regulate the strength of 
their mechanical powers, as to action, as well also as their consti- 
tutional ones ; and just according as any one horse may vary from 
the other in those respects, so will each horse require a different 
sort of treatment. And that all those matters with regard to the 
training of horses may be properly carried into effect, it will be 
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necessary for us to explain sufliciently often the different causes 
and effects that may arise from the various sorts of treatment we 
shall by-and-bye have occasion to adopt, in the training of every 
description of thorough-bred horses. On my first entering the 
stables as exercise-boy, the system of training horses was not so 
attentively studied as at the present day. it was too much the 
custom with grooms to work too many horses together in one class, 
without their sufficiently discriminating as to how their ages and 
constitutions might vary, as well also as the lengths their horses 
were to come in difierent races ; consequently, some flighty deli- 
cate horses lost their tempers, and went off their feed; while 
others, by being kept too long in strong work, drew too fine, be- 
came stale, or, “perhaps, got amiss on their legs. Another thing, 
training grooms of the old school were too much in the habit of 
letting ‘horses of all descriptions go on with their work, until, as 
they considered, they were drawn sufliciently fine to come the 
length they had tu run, not making due allowances that the length 
a horse might have to run might be short, and that the horse’s wind, 
from the work he had been doing, may be good enough to enable 
him to go in his race, and finish at his best pace, without his heing 
worked to too great an excess, witha view to reduce him of his 
flesh. 

This sort of treatment was too much adopted with gluttonous 
horses, that were mostly engaged, after a certain age, to run long 
lengths under high weights, as in country running. As such horses 
generally fed voraciously, it was often difficult to keep many of 
them from putting up a great deal of flesh; and as grooms usually 
considered that those horses could not run, unless drawn very 
fine, it was, therefore, the custom with many of them, to work 
these horses according as they fed, concluding that the more work 
they could get into them, provided they kept feeding, the lighter 
they would be in flesh, and the stouter and longer they would be 
able torun. ‘Those rules, in some few instances, certainly stand 
good up to the present day, as horses cannot run very long lengths 
if they are very fat, but more: particularly if they are too fat in 
their insides, and which may be known by the difficulty of their 
breathing, after having been much exerted. But, if a horse is 
clear and well in his ‘wind, he is not very likely to be too fat in 
his inside; and if he has done the necessary lengths i in his gal- 
lops and sweats at the pace he ought to do them according to ‘the 
length he has to run, | should not mind his being high in flesh, or 
appearing fat on the surface of his body, provided ‘the length he 
had to run did not exceed a mile and a half; that is, if the horse 
we are now alluding to is not more than three years old. 1 believe 
there is no state or habit of body a horse can be in, that renders 
his constitution so susceptible of a dangerous disease, as that of 
his being very fat and full of juices; and as horses on their first 
coming into training are somewhat approaching to this state, the 
greatest care must be taken not to hurry them in their work, and 
more particularly young ones; for, as they run but short lengths, 
it is not necessary to draw them fine. Neither should large long- 
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striding horses be drawn too fine ; such tall, large-framed horses 
should have a good bit of flesh kept on them, they will then bear, 
occasionally, a little brushing along, at intervals, i in some portion 
of their exercise. It is at Newmarket that those long-striding 
horses are most in use, and the main object to be considered in the 
training of them here, is to bring them as stout as is necessary to 
come the short lengths in which | they may be engaged to run, and 
at the same time to preserve their speed as much as possible. In 
the north of England, and also in country running, horses are en- 
gaged for longer lengths than at Newmarket, they are therefore 
trained to be “brought s stouter, according to their ages, and the 
length they have to come in their different races; and for this 
last-mentioned sort of running, | prefer horses shorter on their 
legs, and rather closer made than the horses are that run at New- 
market. 

It is to be observed, that the exercising of race horses is one 
thing, and the doing of work with them is another. The former 
is to keep them steady and in health, and the latter, when properly 


administered, is to bring them clear in their wind, to lighten those 


that require it of their tlesh, and to give tone and substance to the 
muscles of their bodies and tendons of their legs; such are the 
advantages of proper exercise and work for horses in training. 

Most of them will more or less draw fine in training, depending 
on the work they may be doing, and this in the medium is what 
we want, provided that they are hearty, and that they go cheerful 
to their work, that their legs are cool and in shape, and that they 
feed and drink well. We mean by the above observations, that all 
horses in training should enjoy both their food and their work ; if 
they are over-marked, as has already been observed, at either the 
one or the other, they will not come out to run in their best form. 

By the word * form,” as it regards the race horse, is meant that 
the animal has been brought by training into a fit state to perform 
or continue his best exertions, as they may be occasionally required 
of him, when he is running in company with other horses ; and in 
this state he is able to continue those exertions with comparative 
ease to himself, and without endangering his constitution, that is, 
if he is not unfairly over-matched in any of his engagements, as 
by putting too much weight on him, and engaging him to run long 
lengths, to which he may not be equal. 

Le it further known to the reader, that when a horse is engaged 
to run in a race of a certain length, as, for example, two or four 
miles, whichever of these lengths he may have to run, he must 
occasionally, and at a good telling pace, go a little longer length 
in the concluding of his work than he has to do in his race ; and 
this when it takes place is called “ getting the length he has to 
run into him ;” and unless this part of his training is well arranged, 
the horse cannot win his engagement, although he may be the best 
horse in the party in which he may have to run; and what is more, 
he may appear to the eye to be in very fine condition, and most 
likely he is so for the running of a short length, but certainly not 
for the ruoning of along one. ‘The reader is therefore to bear in 
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mind, that unless his horse is well trained, according to the length 
he has to run, however good he may be, he will not only be beat 
by the company he may be running in, but that company need not 
be of the most choice description to do so; in other words, he 
will often be beat by bad horses, unless he is in the care of an 
honest good training groom. Indeed, from any casual circumstance, 
as if a strong horse miss a sweat or two, and it should be near 
the time of his coming to post, it would most likely be the cause 
of his being beat in the race in which he may be engaged. 

As to the appearance of a horse in condition, when brought to 
the post to run :—He should appear (if 1 may be allowed the ex- 
pression), bloomingly ripe, fresh, and healthy in himself, clean and 
unloaded in his muscular surface from what is commonly called 
the “ waste and spare ;” in other words, there should be neither in 
him, nor on him, any superfluous flesh or adipose membrane (fat). 
He should be clear in his wind, kind and glossy in his skin, cool 
and clean on his legs, and, from behind the girths of his saddle, 
he should be straight and handsome in his carcass (if he is not too 
great a glutton). “Phe muscles of his body should feel hard and 
springy to the touch, with a sort of projecting swell or substance 
in the body part of them, and particularly those of his hind quar- 
ters, which should also appear as if they were distinctly divided 
from each other. His crest, not being too high, should feel firm 
and closely attached to his neck. ‘This is the appearance, or 
state of condition, in which a horse should be when brought to 
post to run; and the orders to be given to the jockey, how such a 
horse is to be ridden in his race, “must be according to the nature 
of the ground, and the state in which it may be at the time, as also 
the company the horse has to run in—and which orders, as we 
have already noticed, cannot be correctly given but by the training 
groom who has trained the horse, and who will point out to the 
jockey how the horse is to be most advantageously made use of, 
in coming over the sort of course he may have to run on, as also 
as to the length of rally he can live in, in maintaining his best 
pace. And if the horse in question is a stout, game one, and kind 
in his temper, and has been as well taught as trained, he will, 
when called upon to come by his rider (who should be a thorough 
good one), or challenged by any horse in the company he may be 
running with, not only exert himself with all the elastic muscular 
force which he possesses, but will, as he approaches near home, 
not only boldly face the crowd, but, by his continued exertions, 
will dispute the contest for eve ry stride of ground, until he is pulled 
up past the winning-post. Now, if a horse appear at the post as 
we have just described him, he would then be in a fit state to run ; 
but, with regard to the beauty of his appearance, as that of his 
being straight and handsome in his carcass, glossy in his skin, and 
gay and auimated in himself, he may have all these last-mentioned 
appearances about him, and yet he may not be in a fit state to run. 
He may be short of work as we have already observed ; he may 
not have done the necessary lengths in it at the pace he ought; or 
he may have been kept too long in strong work, and have become 
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rather stale ; or he may not have sufficiently recovered, perhaps, 
from an attack of the distemper: and from any of these causes he 
may be seven pounds or a stone below his proper form, and yet, to 
the eye of a common observer, he may be thought fit torun. I 
have met with men who profess to be very knowing on the Turf, 
rather too premature in making their remarks on the appearances 
of horses at the post; some men do not like bones, that is, they 
think some horses are drawn too fine; others do not like horses 
brought out too high, as having too much flesh on them. How- 
ever, those remarks are mostly made by men who often know but 
little, or, perhaps, nothing of such matters ; they are guided more 
by a theoretical sort of fancy than by good, practical judgment. 
In fact, there are no men who can, or ai least ought to be so capa- 
ble of judging of the fitness or state, in all respects, in which 
horses should be to race, as those who have had the working, the 
feeding, and the watering of them. A training-groom must never, 
therefore, be led astray about the condition of his horses by the 
Opinion of others. Different horses will vary, more or less, in 
appearance, from the ones we have just described; yet, notwith- 
standing horses may more or less differ from each other in those 
respects, as some of them being rather coarser in their carcasses, 
and having more flesh on them, still these horses may be in a fit 
state to run. In short, it will not do to train horses, as men would 
build houses, by fancy, or by rule ; to adopt such modes of treat- 
ment would destroy them. As we have already noticed their ages, 
their constitutions, and the lengths they have to run, must be sepa- 
rately and duly considered ; and according as those circumstances 
may vary, so must each horse be differently treated. 

The horses which are likely to be abused by too much work 
are the five and six year olds, of strong constitutions. Such of 
these as may have gone somewhat off their speed for the running 
of short lengths, are mostly engaged to rua the longer ones, as 
those of two and four miles; and it sometimes happens that such 
horses have no chance to win but by cutting out the work, that is, 
by going off from the start, and making as much running in the 
race as may be necessary to draw any of the young ones well out 
at the top of their pace, so as to get them thoroughly beat before 
they come too near home; otherwise the latter would, on ap- 
proaching the winning-post, have enough left in them to make the 
last run, and go inand win. Now, to enable the old ones to make 
the running above described, it may be necessary to draw some of 
them rather fine, that their flesh may not fatigue them in running 
long lengths. If the training-groom finds that his horses are not 
likely to suffer, either locally or constitutionally, from the work he 
may be giving them, and that they keep training on, that is, if he 
finds that his horses can go faster and stay longer at the pace by 
being drawn fine, the trainer will be right in stripping them of their 
superfluous flesh, still bearing in mind the circumstances which 
have already been noticed, viz, that his horses feed well, and go 
cheerfully to their work, that they are cool and clean on their legs, 
and sound on their feet. ‘The hints here given as to the feeding 
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and working of horses are all of great importance; if there be 
any deviation from any one of them, the animal’s bodily health or 
soundness of his limbs will suffer more or less. By being forced 
on in length and pace at his work, contrary to the powers of his 
constitution, the horse will not only become stale in himself, and 
relaxed and large in his carcass, but stale and round on his legs, 
which would be likely to lead to the cracking and bleeding of his 
heels, which would be the cause of their suppurating. From bad 
management, a horse is brought into the state [ have here de- 
scribed, which renders him untit to run; his work must therefore 
be stopped, and his engagement is not only done away with for 
the preser.t, but another race may not, probably, be got out of him 
again for the whole season. 

The grand criterion in training of horses, and the best of all 
others (at least 1 found it so) for a training groom constantly to 
bear in mind, is, that Nature will ever claim her riglits, in regulat- 
ing the whole economy of the animal system. ‘lhis she will do 
in spite of all our eilorts to oppose her. Hardy, gluttonous, strong 
horses, are diflicult to train, or rather it is difficult to keep them 
from putting up flesh, so as to prevent them from coming too fat 
to post; and training grooms have sometimes been led astray from 
the circumstance that, if horses are fat in their insides, they can- 
not run on fer any length; nor can any animal that is fat inter- 
nally run its best pace but for a very short distance. Yet this rule 
does not in the same degree hold good as to the fat there may be 
on the surface of horses’ bodies. If hardy horses in training do 
not draw fine on their external surface, from the work they may 
have been doing, they may, nevertheless, have got rid of a sufh- 
cient portion of the supertluvus fat in their insides ; and if [ found 
them right in their wind, for the length they may have to come in 
their races, | should not mind their coming out high. Such horses 
had better come out thus to run, than that they should be drawn 
fine for appearance sake, at the risk of very much injuring their 
constitutions, and thereby disabling them from running in their 
best form, for the length in which they may be engaged. 

Another thing to be observed in the training of race-horses Is, 
that they should be got ready to run precisely to the day on which 
their engagements are to take place, as the *y will not remain in 
the artificial state of condition to which they may have been 
brought but for a very short time; and unless they run on the day 
for which they are prepared, they will change more or less, and 
but seldom for the better, exce pt indeed they should not have been 
forwarded sutliciently early up to the time they ought to run. 
Now, such horses as are employed for purposes of pleasure, as 
saddle-herses, if regularly fed and exercised, and in other respects 
properly looked afier, will be healthy and kind in their skins, with 
a suflicient portion of flesh on them, and they are then considered 
by the pad groom to be in condition; and so they are, and in a 
very proper state for the purposes lor which they are intended to 
be used. But even in those horses, if neglected in any of the 


litle essential regulariues in the management of them, as that of 
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their being allowed to lie by only for a few days, a change in their 
appearance, from the heal thy state described, wiil soon be observed. 
Indeed it is good training that will sometimes make bad horses 
win. ‘Therefore the observations we have made in this chapter 
are such as we particularly wish our readers to pay atte ation 10 ; 
and that they may not lose sight of such observations, we shail in 
the following chapters, in the practical detail, when getting the 
horses ready, occasionally repeat some of the remarks noticed 
here, merely to prevent mistakes arising, as very trifling errors 
will throw race-horses back in their condition, more than can well 
be imagined by those who have not been accustomed to the train- 
ing of them. Now, before we conclude this chapter, we wiil no- 
tice some other little circumstances respecting the entering of 
young ones. ‘Those matters are arranged in various ways, as 
follow :— 

In produce stakes, it is one of the regulations, immediately after 
the mares are stinted, to name, on the probability of their being in 
foal, that their produce shall run at two or three years old, in some 
of the best stakes ; and if such produce be from untried mares, 
and got by untried stallions, the usual allowance of weight given 
in favor of such young ones, when they first come to post, is turee, 
or sometimes five pounds ; but should there be no produce, there 
is of course no forfeit. But there is no weight given in tavor of 
produce that may be got by tried stallions out of tried mares. 
Breeders and owners have, therefore, to depend for the success of 
their young ones on the goodness of the stock from which they 
descend, as, agreeably to the regulations, the above produce can- 
not possibly be tried previous to being entered. ‘Lhese are some 
of the arrangements laid down in the Racing Calendar, to which 
book we bes to refer the reader for further information on the en- 
tering of different produce. 

In the entering of young ones, as yearlings and two year olds, 
into good stakes, whenever the first-mentioned of them have to be 
tried, or have to run early, it is always in theic own class; the 
weights they carry, and the lengths they run, are all Jaid down in 
the Racing Calendar ; and the same thing stands good with regard 
to two year olds, when running in their own class. ‘Vhis, there- 
fore, makes the matter simple enough in the entering of yearlings 
or two year olds. But should the latier be engaged to run with 
horses of all ages, the thing then becomes more complicated, on 
account of the varying of the weights and lengths. For the pre- 
sent we will defer explaining and simplifying the effects of those 
matters. 
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1 A DEER HUNT NEAR CEDAR LAKE, TEXAS. 


| On the western edge of a small burn, which skirts the “ big tim- 
i ber” running from Cedar Lake to Cedar Bayou, stands, or steod 
some two years since, the huge frame of a house, which had been 
i begun by some enterprising Yankee, and, like many similar erec- 
|| ae tions, had been abandoned for want of the “ red cents” wherewith 
| | a to conclude the undertaking. Near this was a log-house, in which 
t | ae halt-hut, half-pigsty, | took up my occasional residence when out 
id! 9 
| 
! 


\ 

| 

Hi WILD SPORTS IN THE WEST. 
| 


Hy Ahi upon a hunting scrape or frolic, as we express it in the language 
|| of the west. Upon the morning in question I arose betimes, bun- 
Ai dled out of my Mexican grass-hammock, awoke my vousbestal 
companion, and, snatching a hearty mouthful, sallied forth into the 
open air. It was May; the forest behind me was already alive 


hf inf iy with song; the feathered choristers uttered their clear, merry notes 
yA ta —the red-bird chirruped—the sand-hill crane croaked—ducks and 


bi i geese cackled—wild turkeys gobbled ; there was in fact a most 
1 ae original and active chorus. But that morning birds were not our 
| object; we aimed at nobler sport, though we went not quite so far 
as Nimrod, whose game was man; that would have been too pro- 
a fessional. ‘Texian naval officers being noted fire-eaters, who every 
bh an day could eat a Mexican whole, man-hunting savored of the shop. 
\| ie “ Faugh ! a fico for the phrase.” 
| But let not my kind readers who have been in at the death un- 
numbered times imagine that a deer-hunt in ‘Texas is like a deer- 
ahi | Val hunt in the Highlands of Scotland; if they allow a notion of the 
| | kind to enter their heads, they will fall into serious error. In the 
DH I m8 lh first place, in the wild prairies of the far-off west, which, like 
| oe those of ‘Texas, have been but recently occupied by the white man, 
I and from which the Indian has been driven, deer abound in quan- 
i tities which would have elicited from any sportsman Dominie 
iid Sampson’s exclamation of ‘ prodigious !” 
i ‘Troops upon troops of a small species of stag, grey-skinned and 
elegant in shape, are to be seen at all times wandering across the 
| ee interminable and endless prairies, or nestling during a cold nor’- 
| ia wester under cover of the timber. On the latter occasion—rare 
| luck is his who falls upon it—they are to be shot as easily as a 
| ie blackberry is plucked, but nor’-westers in the tropic are, like angels’ 
| visits, few and far between. ‘The day of which | speak was 
| ushered in by a low, soft-spoken south-wind, which sent the ani- 
mal far into the prairie to roam at large; and, in order to have a 
| chance of a venison steak or stew for supper, considerable pa- 
tience, industry, and savoir faue had to be put in practice. 1 had 
an excellent guide, as faithful as Hawk-eye ; as knowing in deer 
as Mohican-Uneas, if not as sure and unerring a shot. 
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Josiah Stevens was what in Texas is called a smart lad; he 
was not at all one-eyed, which being interpreted means dishonest ; 
he was neither a hard case nor a soft one, but a right-down plain, 
open, matter-of-fact, back-woodsman; a true specimen of the nu- 
merous breed of leather-stockings whom Cooper has managed to 
immortalize in the person of that cream of the species, Natty 
Bumppo. Josiah was not quite as simple as him neither, nor quite 
as sensible, shrewd, and cunning; but he could hit a dollar at sixty 
paces, cut a turkey’s throat as neatly with a bullet as witha knife, 
and do all David Crocket’s crack feats, save look a bear off a tree, 
or catch the last comet by the tail ; speaking of which let me re- 
mark, that last March when lying in Galveston harbor, I saw 
the sun for three weeks running. 

When the said Josiah was roused from his heavy snooze, which, 
in company with a huge dog, by name Carlo, and a nigger who had 
charge of the log, he was taking most leisurely betore the fire, 
making the earth, 7. ¢., the mud-floor his feather- bed; when, I say, 
the sai’ Josiah was ‘roused by me, he rose incontinently, shook 
himself, ditto the dog, put on his deer-skin cap, buckled his shot 
and lead pouch secure ly, hooked his powder-horn and alligator’s 
tooth-charger along side, took a linen rag off the nipple of his 
rifle, and exclaimed, “ You’re eternal smart, Cap'n, this morning ; 
I reckon you're death onto venison; it’s a caution if we don’t 
shoot more than we'll carry, gitting up so mighty airly. Now 
Sambo, a pull at the whisky bottle.” 

The nigger offered him an Indian-corn cake, of which he ac- 
cepted a small piece, putting it in his pouch and continuing, “ A 
man don’t ought to eat afore he’s shot something, that’s my notion ; 
a hungry man sees a tall deal further than a man that’s full, I cal- 
culate ; that’s my notion, and I conclude I’m right.” 

“ You are the yellow flower of the forest in real earnest, Josiah,” 
replied |, laughing ; *“ David Crockett, Boone, or Burnie, were 
children to you.’ 

“T wish l may be shot if I don’t reckon you're half right,” said 
the gratified hunter; “but I see, Cap'n, you re mighty tall at 
shooting this morning, and [ reckon we'll start.’ 

I had been standing some time in the open air, whither Josiah 
Stevens now followed me, and after taking a cool and knowing 
look all round, he advanced towards the frame-house above alluded 
to, and laying aside his rifle, was soon at the top, by means of a 
kind of rude ladder constructed for the purpose. Once arrived at 
the summit, he gazed out upon the prairie, and quietly descended. 

“ Heaps of deer, Cap'n, but a mighty long way off; there’s one 
lot about a mile out along the timber, but thim chaps is in a burn, 
and never a hillock or mound to give a fellow a helping hand. 
Out yonder,” pointing to a cluster of bushes distant nearly two 
miles in the prairie, ‘are two droves, and if, Cap’n, you don’t 
speculate as how two miles is too much walking in hog-wallows 
and swamps, | guess we'll catawampously chaw one of thim fel- 
lows up, and no mistake about it.” 

I, of course, replied that, like more celebrated and well-known 
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personages who have had the option given them, I scorned a re- 
treat. I had dreamt all night, after several hours’ conversation on 
the subject, that shoot a deer | would, and it was no slight or sur- 
mountable obstacle which could intervene between me and them. 
Forward, therefore, was the cry, after we had taken the very ne- 
cessaty precaution of tying up Carlo, who otherwise would have 
followed us into the savannah, where like a third party in courting 
matches, he would have been de trop. We then advanced, shoul- 
dering our rifles, and tripping right well upon the smooth, dry, and 
clear burn. ‘Time, place, and costume being all duly considered, 

two more original characters perhaps never presented themselves 
tohumaneye. Yankee and Englishman were much alike ; neither 

could say ought in his own favor, or could attempt to crow over 
his comrade. ‘The scion of Kentucky, such was Josiah, measured 
six feet in his stockings ; thin, wiry, and gaunt withal ; cased in 
buckskin from head to foot, from cap to mocassin, save only a belt 
of coon-skin; with a huge American rifle, buck-horn handled 
knife in his waistband, he was the beau ideal of a colossal Robin- 
son Crusoe. I, in a faded naval uniform, with buttons of every 
service upon it, reserved for such gala days, canvas or tow-linen 
inexpressibles, heavy hunting boots, and tarpaulin sou’-wester, 
face unshaven for six weeks, the die of sun exposure and camping 
out upon it, elegantly variegated with musquito and gallynipper bites, 

was certainly not that ancient, fascinating hunter, “ycleped Adonis, 
whom warm-hearted Venus fell in love with. But what cared I? 
To dress for bears, panthers, possums, and raccoons, would have 
been waste of time and clothes; luggage is the very last thing 
thought of on such expeditions, and while in the woods I was a wild 
man of them; in Rome I did as Rome does. 

Had we stepped clean as a new pin from Bond-street or Al- 
mack’s, it had been all the same, for ere ten minutes had elapsed 
we were among the hog-wallows—a species of prairie covered 
with deep slimy holes, in which one sank every instant up to the 
knee, or even on occasion up to the waist, being forced to lend one 
another a helping hand in turns. We had before been carrying 
on a spirited discourse ; tales of scrapes by sea and land, among 
Mexicans, Camanches, Waccoas, or Lepans, were pouring from 
our mouths ; but we now indulged ina peculiar species of mono- 
syllabical ejaculations, of seven of which Victor Hugo has pow- 
erfully described the great effect ; but we cursed the prairie each 
in our own fashion—I contented myself with wishing the hog- 
wallow, stubble, and long grass, in a kindly region, of which, 
though warm enough in all conscience, the exact latitude has not 
yet been discovered ; while Josiah inveighed upon the devoted sa- 
vannah the awful vengeance of “ Gin’r'l Jackson, Martin Van- 
Buren, and President Sam Houston.” Patience, however, would 
have been more creditable to us; but though alter all we had to 
exercise that virtue, we yet showed as little resignation as possi- 
ble. At length we came upon a slivht collection of mounds, that 
is, of elevations some six, eight, or ten inches above the general 
surface of the soil, and the prairie began to be inuaitely more 
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agreeable for progression. We were now some half a mile distant 
from the cluster of bushes, to the right of which Josiah had seen 
and vowed he still saw, though I could perceive nothing, certain 
droves of deer feeding leisurely upon the green grass of a very 
small burn. We accordingly diverged to the left, seeking to enter 
the grove at the back of the game. We now advanced cautiously 
and in silence, Josiah even stooping considerably ; luckily we had 
two things in our favor—the wind blew from the deer to us, and 
the long high grass completely concealed us from their sight. 
Presently, however, the ground became again swampy, wet, and 
almost unwalkable : but on we went, not through brake and bricr, 
but through mud and cane, making certain experiments on the 
effluvia, nature, and essence of bog, which were far from agreea- 
ble ; often we waded over our boots in water, half way complete 
slime above a muddy red liquid, which crusted our boots in a per- 
fectly novel and elegant fashion. Let any one walk into the 
Thames where it is left uncovered at low water, until they are 
covered up to their waists, and they will have a faint idea of our 
enjoyment. But hurra! the back of the grove is reached—a gen- 
tle sloping bank of green sward invites repose, and we sit down. 

“T reckon we've done it slick, Cap’n,” observed Josiah, * but 
that’s all child’s play, now we’ve got to shoot em. You see now 
we can’t go together—here we part; and mind, Cap’n, a bit of 
advice as an old hunter gives you: if you think the deer isa 
hundred yards off, fire when you hear my shooting’un go off, for 
its a caution if a’ ter that you git a second chance. If you shoot 
first, 1 calculate you ‘ll hear me blaze away afore an old ’coon dog 
’ud bark at a tree.’ 

I nodded assent, and having put on a fresh percussion cap, after 
pricking and priming the nipple of my rifle, 1 crawled into the 
grove slowly and cautiously; the trees were neither thick nor 
mingled with underwood, and in two minutes I came full in view 
of a troop of deer. I counted four, of which one was a fine tall 
fat buck ; him I instantly marked out as mine own peculiar pro- 
perty. The distance at which he stood was about a hundred and 
filly yards, a trifle more or less; there was serious work to be 
done | saw at a glance; shot and lead pouch, boots, and sou’- 
wester, were doffed in an instant, leaving me in my mocassins: | 
preserved my powder-horn and took one ball. ‘The ground lying 
between the animal and me was somewhat uneven ; tults of grass, 
of canes, of reeds, a slight elevation here and there—these were 
all my hopes. I immediately began to crawl on hands and knees 
—an operation, when you are encumbered by a heavy rifle which 
you wish to keep from ‘the ground, of very serious moment and as 
great difficulty. I had gained upon him some twenty yards, when 
the animal lifted up his head, snuffed the air, and appeared alarmed. 
I subsided gently into a completely recumbent position ; he seemed 
re-assured, and | again started towards him, using, however, addi- 
tional and increasing caution; he again listened, but a gentle 
breeze came from him to me, and this was my safeguard. | 
n eared himn—I was not more than filly yards distant—torty-tive— 
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forty! I then slowly raised my rifle, gaining myself a kneeling 
posture ; my rest was adjusted ina moment. Crack—and the deer 
again started this time in real and serious terror; a second crack 
followed, and at this species of echo the startled animal turned 
and fled. Loading my gun as I ran, I followed, and speedily saw 
by bloody signs on the ground, that my aim had been accurate. 
Plunging forward on his trail, | caught sight of his retreating form 
at no great distance; a second time I fired, and though, as I after- 
wards found, | did not hit him, he staggered and fell, having been 
in the first instance shot in the fore shoulder. 

“ Smart as h——,” cried Josiah, at my elbow; “I’ve hit a fat 
doe, and I conclude, asseverate, and aflirm, this is rale juicy sport 
—this is.” 

I assented, and in another minute we were alongside my prey, 
the misery of which I speedly ended by a stroke of my knife: to 
cut off the head, and, with the antlers, throw it away—to tie the 
four legs together a and hang the animal by them to a branch of a 
tree, one end held by each on our shoulders, and start home with 
our burthen, was the work of tw enty minutes. ‘The doe we hung 
up to one of the pines in the grove, and left for future considera- 
tion. Quy pains, labors, and troubles ; our fatigues, anathemas, 
and speculations as to how far we had yet to go, as we moved 
along, | spare my reader—suflice it to remark, we reached home 
jaded, worn out, knocked up, and, as a kind of safety-valve to our 
wrath, started Sambo on horseback to fetch the doe—there was 
comfort in giving another something like a taste of our own suffer- 
ings. Supper, however, presently came round, and coffee, corn 
cakes, molasses, and stew, made us soon forget the trials of a day’s 
hunt in a wet and swampy prairie. 

London Sportsman for December, 1843. 


A FEW HINTS ON HORSEMANSHIP. 


BY NIMROD. 





No man should ever appear by the cover-side, unless his horse 
is quite fitto go. | had rather stay at home than do so, and, with 
my short stud, it has frequently happe ned that | have remained at 
home, rather than do what | consider an unfair act by nv horse. 
When hounds are drawing, | always keep my eye upen them, and 
this for two reasons. First, [ like to see them at work; and, 
secondly, Ll like to get a good start, for, having to make up lost 
ground is very much against a horse, either in the hunting tield or 
on arace course. ‘That cover-side chattering, called coffee-house 
work, in these days, has lost many a mana good run, and caused, 
perhaps, the death, or at least the tiring, of many a good horse. 
Having got well away with the pack, 1 cast my eye forward, to 
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take a view of the country, and then on the leading hounds, to 
watch them as they turn; and also on the body of the pack, to 
satisfy myself that they ure well settled to the chase. I then say 
to my self{—* I will neither take liberties with my horse nor with 
the hounds, but I will endeavor to see the finish to this run, which 
will, I hope, end in well-earned blood. Neither will I press on 
the hounds, from any seeling of jealousy towards any one of the 
field, for | care not who is before me, provided [| am myself near 
enough to enjoy all the sport. In riding by hounds, there is much 
to be gained by what is called picking out your country. I avoid 
going straight across land highly ridged and consequent ly deeply 
furrowed, if possible to avoid it, and rather take my line diago- 
nally. If the furrows are very deep and holdino—that is, if the 
feet of my horse seem to stick or dwell in them—I make for the 
side or the head-land of the field, where, of course, it is compara- 
tively level ground, and sound. Even if it takes me a little out of 
my line, I find my advantage in this, for lL can afterwards increase 
niy rate of speed, and that with ease to my horse, more than equal 
to the extra distance I have togo. If I feel my horse at all dis- 
tressed, it is on a head-land, or still more, on a long side-land, that 
I have a good opportunity of recovering him; and here I have 
recourse to the old-fashioned style of riding a hunter. [stand up 
in my stirrups, catching fast hold of my horse’s head, and pulling 
him well together, when I generally find, that, without slackening 
his pace, he has recovered his wind and can goon. 1 avoid deep 
and rotten ground as much as is possible to do so; but when in it, 
I keep a good pull on my horse, and by no means attempt to go so 
fast over it, as | had been going over that which was sound. I 
skirt ploughed ground, if possible—turnip fielt ds after Christmas, 
especially ; for, by reason of the many ploughings they receive 
at seed- time, the land sown with this useful vegetable becomes so 
loose and porous after severe frost, that it cannot carry a horse, at 
least not under my weight. If it is a long field, 1 prefer that to 
the right or left of the line, making up my mind to jump into it 
and cross it, should the hounds turn from me. I likewise avoid 
fallows, or land sown with wheat. If obliged to go athwart them, 
I get on a head land; if I ride straight down them, | choose the 
wettest furrow I can see. It is sure to have the firmest bottom, as 
is proved by the water standing in it, 

As itis impossible to guess where, or when, a fox chase may 
end, I have a sharp eye to my horse, however good, and endea- 
vor to give him ail the advantages that the country or pace will 
admit of. One of those consists in quickness in turning with the 
hounds, as the diilerence between riding inside and outside of 
them in their turns (and be it remembered hounds very seldom run 
Straight—in bad scenting countries, never,) is very consilerable 
indeed ; and, to a certain degree, corresponds with what is cal ited 
the “ whip hand” in arace. Again, as I wish to stand well with 
all masters of packs, and to merit the character of a sportsman, | 
observe the following rules, as far as the excitement of the sport 
will admit :—Never to press upon hounds, even chase, or ride 
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exactly on the line of scent. When thev have lost the chase—in 
other words, when they are at fault—I pull up my horse and keep 
wide of them; and, to use an expression of a celebrated brother 
sportsman in another country, I always anticipate a check. 

Never, for the sake of displaying either my horsemanship or 
my horse, do [ take an unnecessary leap when hounds are running, 
nor a large one at any time when a smaller is in my view, unless 
the latter take me too much out of my line, or for a reason which 
I shall presently give. If my horse is a good timber leaper, and 
not distressed for wind, or otherwise beat, I prefer a moderate 
timber fence to a rough and blind hedge-and-ditch fence, as less 
likely to give me a fall; neither do I think it takes so much out 
of a horse. But whenever I find my horse distressed I avoid tim- 
ber, for if he do not clear it, he would give me a worse fall in that 
state than if he were quite fresh at the time. Remember, a blown 
horse falls nearly as heavily as a dead one. And there is another 
precaution to be observed with one that is a good deal beaten by 
the pace. I have an eye, then, rather to the nature of the ground 
on which it is placed, than to the size of a fence, that is to say, I 
prefer a good-sized fence, when I see firm ground for my horse to 
spring from, to a smaller one where it is softand false. Moreover, 
a horse will often rise at a fence of some height and appearance, 
whereas he will run into, or, at all events, endeavor to scramble 
through a small one, | mean when he is a good deal beat. If I 
decide on the smaller place, I let my horse go gently at it, as he 
will be less likely to give me a fall; at all events, he may not give 
me so dangerous a one as if | went fast up to it. Some horses 
get out of scrapes better than others ; but it is as well not to give 
them an opportunity of showing their adroitness in such matters. 

In race-riding, servants, which all professed jockies must be 
termed, decidedly have the advantage of gentlemen, which may 
very easily be accounted for. ‘They are trained to it from their 
very boyhood, which is not the case with gentlemen, who do not 
practice it until they become men, and then only to a certain ex- 
tent; although many of our present Bibury gentlemen-jockies ride 
a great deal, and very well. In the hunting field, however, al- 
though there are amongst the huntsmen and whippers-in of the 
present day many extraordinary fine horsemen, I am_ willing to 
give the preference to the gentlemen, as possessing to a greater 
degree that first essential to good horsemanship, a fine or sensitive 
hand. Nor is this to be marvelled at. ‘The nervous influence, 
proceeding from the organs of touch may be said chiefly to con- 
stitute what is termed the “hand ” of the horseman; and that in- 
fluence may easily be supposed to be greater in a person whose 
situation in life has not subjected him to rough and laborious em- 
ployments, which necessarily tend to lessen it. Until of very 
late years—the present period, in fact—the seat of servants was 
unfavorable to a good bridle-hand, as they, with few exceptions, 
rode with their stirrups too short, and consequently, by being not 
well-placed in their saddles, were perpetually interfering with their 
horses’ mouths, from their unsteadiness ; for no rider with short 
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stirrups can ever sit steadily over a country. Only reflect for a 
moment on the sort of ground he has to travel over. ‘There is 
galloping at nearly full speed, not over tnrf as smooth as a carpeted 
floor, and with nothing beyond a daisy’s head for the horse’s feet 
to come in contact with ; but over every description and every 
variety of ground ; over the high ridge, and across the deep fur- 
row ; over ground studded with ant-hills, as hard as if they had 
been baked in a kiln; over stones and flints; over grips covered 
by weeds or grass, and thus, if visible to the horseman, too often 
invisible to his horse ; over deep under-drains with rotten cover- 
ings, which frequently give way, and let in a horse nearly to his 
shoulders,—a circumstance, by the bye, which occasioned me the 
most dangerous fall I ever experienced in my life, for I was going 
my very best pace at the time ; down steep hills, and stony Janes ; 
through deep sloughs and treacherous bogs : and all this, very fre- 
quently, on infirm legs—as those of hunters which have been long 
in work are very apt to be. ‘Then come the fences; and let us 
see what they are composed of. ‘There is the new and stiff 
gate, with always five, and now and then six bars, and each 
bar, perhaps, as firm against the force or weight of a horse and 
his rider, as if it were made of wrought iron. Then the noble- 
man’s or gentleman’s park-paling, full six feet high, and ofien a 
turnpike rode on the landing side. ‘The stiff four-barred style, 
generally to be taken from a narrow slippery foot-path, not unfre- 
quently placed on the declivity of a hill, and, now and then, with 
the addition of a foot-bridge overastream. ‘The double post-and- 
rails-fence, as it is called ; too much to be cleared at one leap ; in 
which case, the horse has to leap the second rails from the top of 
a narrow bank, and sometimes from out of a ditch which is cut 
between them. Next comes the brook, from twelve to twenty feet 
in width, often bank full, and now and then overflowing its banks, 
which are often hollow, and generally rotten. ‘Then again, in 
many countries—Dorsetshire especially—the fences are what is 
termed double, that is, there is a ditch on each side of the hedge 
or other fence, to get over which with safety, requires a nice hand 
in the rider. In others—Cheshire, for example—hedges and 
ditches come thick, not of large dimensions, it is trne, but in con- 
sequence of the former being planted on a narrow cop or bank, a 
horse must land himself on the said cop before he can obtain his 
footing to clear the fence or hedge, provided the fence or hedge 
be on the landing side. Were he. to spring at it from the level 
of the field, and clear the bank, together with the hedge and 
ditch, the exertion would be so great as soon to exhaust his pow- 
ers. ‘These fences not only require horses to be very active and 
ready with their hinder legs—having a leg to spare, as Paddy says 
at Ballymore fair—but likewise very good handling by their riders. 
And again, it frequently happens, in what are called ploughed 
countries, that the headland of a field is turned up to within two 
or three feet, or less, of the ditch, when a small ridge, or “ balk,” 
as it is termed in some districts, is left to prevent the soil of the 
field being washed into the ditch. ‘This ridge is very perplexing 
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to a horseman, and tries the goodness of his hand. He must 
either make his horse clear the entire fence and balk all at once, 
or let him take his footing from off this narrow ridge ; when, if 
his head be not in a good place, and his rider’s hand good also, a 
fall is aptto be the result,—altbough the fence in itself may be 
small compared with those in the grass countries. 

The length of the stirrup-leathers must, to a certain degree, de- 
pend on the form and action of your horse, as well as the nature 
of the country he is to be ridden over. With a horse very well 
up in his forehead, with his haunches properly under him, and 
going perfectly collected, and within himself, as the phrase is, 
your stirrup-leather may be long enough to admit of the knee 
being nearly straight, and the foot resting on the ball. On the 
other hand, if your horse be somewhat low in his fore- “quarters, 
(which many first-rate hunters are,) with ve ry powerful action in 
the hinder ones; if ridden in hilly countries, or disposed to pull 
hard in his gallop, you will pile to be at least two holes shor- 
ter in your stirrups ; and your foot will be Sime r if pli iced * home” 
in them, instead of resting on the balls; and such has ever been 
the case in riding race horses. ‘The same length of stirrup would 
not have done for the jockey who rode Eclipse, who went with his 
head low, and pulled hard, as for the rider of Flying Childers 
who ran with his head up, and did not pull at him at all. But 
above all things, the man who rides hunting, must acquire a firm, 
close, and well-balanced seat in his saddle, which is not merely ne- 
cessary in leaping, butin galloping, as he must gallop over every 
description of ground. As I have already said, a swagging, or 
“ wash-ball” seat, in the last-mentioned act—the ¢ deans suffi- 
ciently bad to make a great ditlerence to a hunter, during a severe 
chase ; but when we picture to ourselves a horse alighting on the 
ground, aller having cleared a high fence, and his rider al icles ig 
two or three seconds afterwards in his saddle, so far forward, per- 
haps, as to fall beyond the pillars of support (the fore legs), or 
backwards behind the centre of action and the part (just behind 
the shoulders) which ought to form the junction between the rider 
and his horse, we can easily imagine how distressing it must be 
to him, and how greatly a large fence, so taken, must exhaust lim, 
over and above what would be the case if he had had the assist- 
ance of a firm hand to support him on alighting ; but which, with 
such a seat as L have been describing, no man can possess. ‘The 
first requisite, then, as far as horsemanship is concerned, in a 
person who follows hounds, is, the combination of a light hand 
with a firm seat; and fortunate is it for his horse, as well as for 
himself, if he possess it to the degree required to constitute a fine 
horseman over a country. ‘This accounts for the well-established 
fact, that horses have been proved to go longer aud better under 
some persons, considerably heavier than others, and not only over 
a country, but on the road, solely because they ride them witl 
firmer and easier hand. 

London (New) Sporting Magazine, for November, 1843. 
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THE CHARGE OF CRUELTY AGAINST SPORTSMEN. 





BY ACTHEON. 





Tue intention of the writer of the following remarks is an hum- 
ble attempt to set forth, in a true light, the relative positions in 
which our various domestic animals are placed with regard to our 
treatment of them, considering them, as they undoubtedly are, 
creatures intended for our use in various ways, to endeavor to 
inculcate in all a feeling of mercy, and protection if possible, from 
the numerous and fatal train of evils to which daily custom has 
‘made many of the more useful part of the creation liable ; but, at 
the same time, to combat a set of spurious and pernicious opinions 
and doctrines which, in this age of pseudo-refinement and delicacy, 
are by degrees creeping into the world, built upon ignorance, and 
supported by the blindest prejudice, to vindicate the character of 
the sportsman from the charge of cruelty so continually brought 
against him, and to convince, though I fear it will be a hard task 
to undertake, those red-hot advocates for the suppression of cruelty 
towards animals that, while they are hunting for the mote amongst 
the old English sports and recreations of our humbler fellow- 
creatures, they neglect to remove the beam which, upon one mo- 
ment’s reflection, has almost hidden from their view the horrors 
which are daily perpetrated in almost every department of domes- 
tic animal economy, not omitting even the insect world. 

I am not going to waste either the time of myself or my readers 
by advocating the sports of the bear-garden, the cock-pit, or the 
ring ; although I must confess, much as _ I fear | am laying myself 
open to the “animadversions of modern humanity, that [ alw ays 
have been not only a most passionate admirer of ail our old 
English sports, but a keen participator in a majority of them for 
years. 

Whether cock-fighting is more cruel than cramming to repletion 
the tortured frame a a Dorking capon, or the caging of a full- 
grown song-bird (which seldom, if ever, endures its misery more 
than a few months, or even weeks), or whether the cropping of 
ladies’ pet-terriers and pug-dogs, or the neutralization of their 
purring favorites to increase their size, is exceeded in cruelty by 
a match between the Woolwich dog and “ Young Bullett,” (two 
noted tykes, well known and apprec iated by the canine fancy), | 
shall leave to others better qualified than myself to determine. | 
am not going to enter the lists with any one, whose chief forte 
would, in all probability, be a happy knack at argument upon a 
pure theoretical foundation—a person whose experience may have 
been derived from the study of other people’s ideas and opinions, 
without the advantage of any practical observation of his own ; 
all | wish to do is, to convince a discriminating and impartial pub- 
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lic that the pursuits of a sportsman are not half so disgusting and 
degrading as they have too frequently been represented, nor one- 
quarter so demoralizing as the every-day practices of the purvey- 
ors of food, or caterers of delicacies, as far as the preparation and 
destruction of animal life is concerned. 

In an age like this, when reasoning from real facts and practical 
observation ought invariably to take place of a delusive theory, as 
it has with peculiar advantage in many branches connected with 
the public welfare, no apology seems necessary for trying the 
same method on this important subject, which has hitherto been 
too much governed by an arbitrary and indolent custom. If it has 
been found necessary to have ale-conners, butter-tasters, and in- 
spectors of shambles and fish-markets, for the benefit of the tables 
of our well-fed citizens, why not have proper officers appointed, 
who may regularly inspect, and have control over our slaughter- 
houses, both for horses and cattle? ‘The heart-rending accounts 
which have so lately blackened the pages of our daily papers, 
relative to the barbarous treatment of worn-out horses in the 
knackers’ yard, seem to have roused the dormant energies of “ the 
Society ;” sull there is pleuty more work cut out for them in other 
places. 

Why does not the legislature take the thing more effectively in 
hand? and, while these atrocities are daily perpetrated with im- 
punity, why is a continual war carried on against minor and weaker 
game, merely because, from their position in society, the unfortu- 
nate victims are more easily brought to ms-called justice, while 
the bloated and well-stuffed butcher wades on through his gory 
and agonizing calling, backed by the senseless idea that oxen and 
sheep must be killed, and that there is only one way of doing the 
business, namely, the method by which their furetathers performed 
it before them. In alluding to the amusements of the ores orders, 
although it is a digression, | must here remark, that the reform, 
which a mistaken philanthropy has so lately effected, has not been 
attended with those beneticial results which might have been 
looked for by those sanguine refiners of the morals of the working 


classes. ‘The evil to which I| allude, and which is making such 
gigantic strides in all grades of society, is the spirit of gambling 
and speculation, more especially In the shape of lotteries counect- 
ed with horse-racing, which are the means of mducing thousands 

of persons, totally unacquainted with racing, to enter into specu- 
lations which can only be productive of benetit to the projectors, 
and ultimate loss to those who engage in them. ‘Che working 
classes always have, and always will indulge in some recreation 
suited to their tastes, without apathetcally swallowing the gilded 
pills which are attempted to be crammed down their throats by the 


pseudo-philanthropists of the present day : — 
‘Tis better far to bear the ills we have 
Chan dy to others that we know noi of.” 
But to return to my subject. Itis high time th 
ment took place in the baie ing of those establishments which 
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1 have before alluded to, namely—the slaughter-houses of the me- 
tropolis ; and if proper oflicers were appointed to be present on 
the days on which the killing of these animals took place, I am 
convinced that not only mue h agony might be saved to the suffer- 
ing animals, but that the civilization of the executioners them- 
selves would be considerably advanced. It is not many days 
since | was led by curiosity, as | was passing at the time, to enter 
one of those dens of Cacus (a mythological destroyer of cattle)— 
situated not @ mile from the Strand, to witness the method by which 
thirteen fat oxen were to be deprived of life in almost as many 
minutes. ‘The oflice was performed evidently by a tyro in the 
art; and the cruel manner in which two of these unfortunate 
brutes were mangled by his nervous and inexperienced hand before 
they were ultimately dispatched, was a convincing proof that no 
one ought to be allowed to practice without having a certificate 
demonstrative of his efficiency in this most hideous calling. 

The numerous cruelties which oxen and sheep are “doomed 
to undergo before the final process of converting them into beef 
and mutton, would be too numerous to insert in the small space 
allotted to these remarks, and far from interesting to the generality 
of our readers; and although I shall confine myself to the abuse 
of dumb animals in gener ral, I cannot allow the subject to pass 
without making mention of the horrid piece of refinement, illus- 
irative of the absorbing vice of avarice which triumphs every- 
where. Instead of dispatching the ox by merely a blow, the ope- 
ration of stirring up his brains and spinal marrow—by inserting a 
thin cane into the orifice—is resorted to, which causes the meat to 
become more tender, and consequently of a higher value, from an 
unwholesome and unnatural softness produced by this artifice, 
which would disgrace the character of the most savage cannibal. 
Without, therefore, further expatiating upon the horrid cruelties 
practised upon the above-mentioned animals, we may proceed to 
notice a few acts of unnecessary torture towards others of those 
harmless creatures which are subservient to the use of man, some 
of which have been brought within the censure of the law ; others 
have been overlooked as too trivial, | suppose, to take cognizance 
of, but more probably because the amusement is fashionable and 
intellectual. What think you of the “pompous torturer” who, 
under the solemn garb of science, impales the glittering insect, 
that its plumage may be preserved with greater brightness? Does 
the lecturer upon anatomy deserve oné jot of mercy at our hands, 
who, after preparing as his subject a bitch while suckling a new- 
born litter of whelps, lays bare each nerve and artery—* the vis- 
cera pierced so far as may be hazarded without destroying life, the 
enveloped secret functions laid open to the prying eye of cruel cu- 
riosity "—what title shall we affix unto men who coolly, with a 
resolute satisfaction, can perpetrate these acts? This seems 
enough, yet more is needed to allay the thirst of ignorance. The 
puppies are carried to the parent to try the noble and important 
experiment—which has the most power, human torture or natural 
affection? Man’s art fails, the wickedness is unaccomplished, 
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and the wretched mother is seen to lick her offspring—forgetting 
in her tenderness, pangs which far exceed an hundred deaths, 
yields in caresses, the poor remnant of her life. Another dog has 
an opening bored with a gimlet into his brain; he cries, and no 
chastisement can force it to be silent. ‘Stripes are used in vain. 
No infliction can terminate or alter the prolonged monotonous howl. 
A burning iron is then inserted in the orifice, and the animal be- 
comes so stupid and imbecile, that after all its agony, in an attempt 
to eat some scorching fritters from a hot frying-pan, it burns its 
lips, showing that the nervous channels of discrimination are de- 
stroyed.”* Are the perpetrators of such atrocities, | ask, fit can- 
didates for an academic chair and tutelage of youth? ‘I’o the ca- 
talogue of promoters of cruelty we may add the fashionable and 
impatient traveller, who by chance may be a subscriber to “ The 
Society,” but evinces not the least compunction, by “the extra 
shilling in the driver's hand,” in indirectly or directly if you please, 
ministering to the infliction of cruelty upon a pair of “ wretched 
post-horses, who, from their pitiable position, may be truly said to 
serve three masters, viz., the postmaster, the driver, and the person 
who hires them; if the cattle are fatigued with previous work, 
the postmaster dare not refuse them to his customer, who demands 
four horses to fly from somewhere, where he has been doing no- 
thing, to somewhere where he will do nothing still. Nothing so 
restless as idleness—or what pace so great as his who struggles to 
escape himself? Each master has his separate demand upon the 
blood and sinews of these poor animals; two coin his life into 
gold, the third, the busy idler, into the wages of cruelty and wan- 
ton sin!”’t | ask, is this unfeeling tyranny towards the poster one 
atom lighter in the scale of cruelty, than it is towards the animal 
that figures in the trotting-match, the steeple-chace, or even the 
overloaded cart of the unreflecting costermonger? “ Fair play’s 
a jewel,” was always a favorite motto with real Englishmen. ‘The 
law ought to be administered to all grades of society with justice 
and impartiality; nor ought the hoary impaler of the butterfly, 
the wanton cager of the wild song-bird, or the pluckers of living 
geese for the sake of their down and quills to escape the condem- 
nation of the merciful, any more than the dog-fighter, the cock- 
fighter, or bear-ward. And let those misguided zealots who are 
so continually preaching against the healthful and manly recrea- 
tions of the sportsman in the field, cease from their ill-timed vitu- 
perations. Let them not, by their very questionable interference, 
disturb the peaceable and contented inhabitants of this blessed 
island, while they exhibit a far more enviable and healthy charac- 
ter to the rest of mankind, excelling, as they do, in their accom- 
plished and enthusiastic pursuit of field sports, the effeminate and 
listless inhabitants of the continent. Let these destroyers of the 
true national character attend more to alleviating the numerous 
and crying evils which are a disgrace to the very name of our 
poor laws and their abominable administration ; and may they not, 


* From * Wrongs of the Animal World,” by D. Muchet, Esq. 
t bid. 
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by annihilating the true spirit of nationality, convert the bold pea- 
santry of this country into a set of artificial monsters, partaking 
more of the vices than the manliness of every nation under the 
sun; and let them remember that it is not alone by their denun- 
ciations against what they may term cruelty, that they can hope to 
better the condition of either the higher or the lower orders of 
society. 

I shall conclude these few pages by an extract from the noted 
speech of Lord Erskine, upon the “ Bill for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals,” in which his lordship, by his language, far 
from denouncing field sports, justifies them by the following 
remarks :— 

“It may be now asked, my lords, why if the principle of the 
Bill be justly unfolded by this preamble, the enacting part falls so 
very short of protecting the whole animal world, or at all events 
those parts of it which come within the reach of man, and which 
may be subject to abuse? ‘To that I answer, it does protect them 
to a certain degree, by the very principle which I have been sub- 
mitting to your consideration ; and to protect them further would 
be found to be attended with insurmountable difficulties, and the 
whole bill might be wrecked by an impracticable effort to extend 
it. Animals living in a state of nature would soon overrun the 
earth, and eat up and consume all the sustenance of man, if not 
kept down by the ordinary pursuits and destruction of them, the 
only means by which they can be kept down and destroyed; and 
it is remarkable that other animals have been formed by nature, 
with most manifest instincts to assist us in this necessary exercise 
of dominion; and, indeed, without the art of man these animals 
would themselves prey upon one another, and thus be visited by 
death—the inevitable lot of all created beings—in more painful 
and frightful shapes. ‘They have besides no knowledge of the 
future, ard their end, when appropriated fitly for our use, is with- 
out prolonged suffering. This economy of Providence, as it re- 
gards animals, which from age to age have lived in an unreclaimed 
state, devoted to the use of man and of each other, may serve to 
reconcile the mind to that mysterious state of things, in the present 
fallen and imperfect condition of the world. ‘This state of wild 
animals is further strikingly illustrated by the view of such of 
them as have been spared from the human hyntsman, or the more 
numerous tribes of animals of prey. They are swept away by 
the elements in hard winters, retiring, as most of them do, to a 
solitary, protracted, and painful death.” 

London Sporting Review for December, 1843. 
















































































































































ON TRAINING THE RACE-HORSE. 




















BY COTHERSTONE. 
Resumed from our last Number, page 41. 


‘The wise for cure on exercise depend, 
God never made his work for man to mend.” 


EXERCISE. 

In selecting this quotation from Dryden, it is for the purpose of 
comparison, and not with a concurrence of the sentiment conveyed 
in the last line. ‘The first sets forth a principle which cannot be 
too closely followed ; but the latter, if true, would overturn even 
one of the most infallible precepts which we read in scripture— 
that man shall earn his daily bread by the sweat of his brow. 
Many subjects which serve to prove the incorrectness of the as- 
sumption come under our observation daily, and, with others, that 
of preparing any animal for active and laborious exertions, claims 
our notice. If it were correct, the labors of the agriculturist 
would be unnecessary ; they would not be compelled to earn their 
bread “ by the sweat of their brow ;” we should simply be content 
to subsist upon the wild fruits of the earth, and the life of man 
would be a series of monotonous indolence. 

‘The art of the trainer would be totally unnecessary, because the 
horse in his natural state would be equal, if not superior, in point 
of speed and power, to what he is when the utmost skill is exem- 
plified. ‘This we know to be incorrect: moderate labor conduces 
to the preservation of health, both in man and beast: and for the 
purpose of enduring great bodily fatigue at any particular period it 
requires to be increased, and to be conducted with care and dis- 
cretion, It is by the proportion of labor or exercise that the con- 
dition of the horse is improved beyond his powers when in a state 
of nature; itis the exact proportion which ci uls forth the skill 
and e Xpe rience of the — rintendent ; and on this nice point the 
question turns, Whether the animal will be able to acquit himself 
to the utmost of his physical ability or not. 


— % The man 


nwt ho duly weig hs an hou 





Our forefathers might deserve the credit of being very indus- 
trious if early rising was the criterion, for they were in the habit 
of taking their horses out to exercise as soon as it was light, and 
indeed frequently before the sun had fairly risen; as to the pro- 
priety of such a course it becomes important to enquire, because the 
custom is now completely changed. ‘That there 1s an invigorating 
freshness in the morning air just as Sol exhibits his benign coun- 
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tenance on the commencement of a fine day, cannot be denied, 
but there are times when this break of day is intensely cold, and 
should the wind proceed from the north or the east there is not 
much salubrity in the atmosphere ; therefore, every animal whose 
system is in such an excitable condition as that of a race-horse in 
work, is better sheltered from its effects. If fine mornings only 
could be selected, 1 would venture to recommend those periods as 
the most eligible for horses to do their work ; but this climate is 
susceptible of so many changes as to render such an attempt in- 
compatible with the regularity essentially necessary in the econo- 
my of well regulated training-stables. Not, however, let it be sup- 
posed by this mode of expression, | mean to apply only to exten- 
sive establishments ; the same order, punctuality, and attention, is 
required to train one horse as to train twenty, and whenever it is 
relaxed the neglect will manifest itself in some way or other ; this 
insurmountable obstacle, therefore, prohibits a horse from going 
out at half-past four or five on one morning, and at eight on the suc- 
ceeding one. Nevertheless, when the weather in May or June 
sets in very warm, an early hour is certainly the most desirable 
time for exercise, providing the elements are in that state of equal- 
ity to afford a reasonable supposition that a succession of fine mor- 
nings will permit it as a daily practice for a few weeks. During 
the spring, autumn, and winter, half-past eight or nine o’clock is 
early enough ; by that hour the sun has acquired some influence, 
the atmosphere is rarefied by its effects, and is in a more genial 
state to supply the lungs withits vital principles than when a mor- 
bid fog is ascending from the earth. In some situations these 
morning exhalations are exceedingly unhealthy ; it cannot, there- 
fore, be consistent during their predominancy to expose an animal 
to their ill effects, whose most delicate organ, the lungs, is supplied 
by that element with the pabulum of life; more especially when 
that member is constantly solicited to perform its utmost function. 
At all seasons of the year a fine healthy coat is an important at- 
tribute in any horse when he is at work, especially in a race-horse ; 
but that cannot be preserved if he is exposed to a cold air; and, 
however warmly he may be clothed, it will not avail if a cold, 
north-easterly blast is suffered to inilict its ravages. ‘lhe quantity 
or duration of exercise must be regulated by circumstances, and in 
this consists the distinction between work and absolute rest; ex- 
ercise is necessary to the maintenance of health, and is likewise 
required to restore it. Nature, as in every other similar event, is 
the safest and best monitor. 


* Of ancient sages proud to tread the steps, 
I follow nature. Follow nature still.” 


The morbid action of the intestines, which is frequently produced 
by too much exertion, will very often be removed by moderate ex- 
ercise, and on this account it is highly necessary to attend to the 
condition of the evacuations ; the utmost degree of nourishment 
is not obtained from the. food which is consumed wu it be thrown 
off in a relaxed state. When such symptoms do not vield to mod- 
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erate exercise, a mild dose or two of physic will be found most 
likely to advance the condition of the subject, and will be found 
more certain and speedy in its alleviation of the complaint than all 
the tonics that can be thought of. 

Very flashy, nervous horses are better exercised by themselves ; 
they cannot bear company, and for the most part they require very 
little galloping, with light, or perhaps not any clothing at all on; 
they are generally fine, clear winded horses, and are readily got 
into condition, after which much galloping will reduce their pow- 
ers in a wonderful degree. ‘The exercise necessary to keep some 
horses in health would destroy the powers of others; observation 
and discretion must be called in council to determine when the 
necessary quantum has been obtained, and then the object will be 
to keep on with just that portion which will preserve the animal 
as nearly in that condition as possible. Horses when once got fit 
to run do not, unless they possess extraordinary constitutions, re- 
quire a great portion of work to keep them so; and those which 
are often brouzht out to contend for plates and stakes at country 
meetings require but little beyond that of running and travelling 
from place to place. 


SUCCESSIVE PREPARATION. 

Three distinct preparations are in all cases necessary to render 
a horse fit to run; and however a man may lay “the flattering 
unction to his soul,” that his horse is up to the mark before he has 
undergone such discipline, most unquestionably will he be de- 
ceived. 

‘That many horses are brought to the post unprepared, there can 
be no hesitation in declaring ; neither is there any doubt as to the 
motive which induces their owners to do so, namely, that of get- 
ting them well in the handicaps. Whether such a swse is consis- 
tent with the true principles of honor, the moralist must be called 
upon to declare ; at the same time there is not much difficulty in 
anticipating the decision ; still custom has so completely prevailed, 
that the system, bad as it really is, has become recognised, and is 
adopted without compunction byymany of the leading men on the 
burt. 

It is impossible to read the admonition of the stewards of the 
Jockey Club, which appears at the conclusion of their rules and 
orders, Without being convinced of the difficulty which exists 1 
enacting a law which could have the effect of averting the evil. 
It says, "That itis the opinion of this club that it is necessary to 
declare their extreme disapprobation of horses being started tor 
races without the intention, on the part of the Owners, of trying to 
win with them.” tis true the above was expressed most point- 
edly in deprecation of giving the jockey orders not to win; but 
morally there is very little difference between bringing a horse 
to the post in such condition, or state of training, that lis chance 
is just equal to that of Pauline when Mr. Curwen rode her tor the 
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memorable race at Hampton, and that of giving the jockey orders 
to run to a certain distance, and then pull up. 

By way of appeasing the conscience, the owner of race-horses 
argues, although a pactiontar horse is not thoroughly prepared, he is 
staried to win af he can; that is, if he be so far superior to his com- 
petitors as to be able to beat them under the great disadvantage of 
an imperfect preparation. His moral rectitude once glossed over 
permits him to go still farther, by bringing the horse to the post in 
such a form that he knows it is_ totally “impossible t that he can 
gallop a mile with anything at all ep naps ; adding to the certainty 
by the orders which are given to the jockey—*if he finds his 
horse tire, not to be severe with him.” ‘Thus ‘the animal does not 
run within eighteen or twenty pounds of his real form, and is 
weiglited in future handicaps accordingly. ‘This will continue to 
be the case until some persons who are competent judges be ap- 
pointed to attend all country races, watch the running of every 
horse, and thus, by ¢ comparing their condition as well as their run- 
ning, be enabled to form a just estimate of their powers. It must 
be observed in conclusion, that it is presumed no man brings his 
horse to the post without he is as fit to run as he can be made, 
and that he is intended to win if possible. It has already been 
remarked, that after a colt has been consigned from the hands of 
the breaker to the care of the trainer, he will require two doses 
of physic before he commences work, and the same process is to be 
adopted with horses at a more advanced age, which have been put 
out of work from any cause, or have been allowed the usual respite 
during the winter season. ‘Ihe last dose over, the work must be 
commenced with by degrees, and in about ten days or a fortnight 
a very steady centle sweat will be desirable. Some trainers do 
not make a practice of sweating two-year-olds at all; but giving 
this subject the most mature consideration, | am quite disposed to 
recummend the usual course, but will not do so without explaining 
my reasons. ‘The fact whether the animal is intended to run at 
two years old must in some degree determine the extent of work 
which is necessary; at the same time | would certainly recom- 
mend that if another year be allowed to pass before his services 
are called forth, that his exercise be nearly the same, bearing in 
mind that | do not advocate a strong preparation for two-year-olds 
under any circumstances. ‘Ihe regular process of sweating has 
many advantages in its favor In the tirst place, it renders the 
animal light without so much galloping on intermediate days—a 
system which will make all horses, especially young ones, leg- 
weary, and stale ; thoroughly cleanses the surface of the skin, 
frees it from dust, opens the pores, and conduces toa free circu- 
lation, which cannot be produced by any other treatment. The 
cooling properties of the bran-mash, which is given after the pro- 
cess is over, with the gruel, and such-like emollients which are 
called in aid, are remedies all of which combine to improve the 
health of the animal. It may be said, all these things may be 
given without previously sweating the horse; so they may, but 
their eflect upon the constitution will aot be the same ; the absor- 
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bent vessels will not be in the same state of activity, and conse- 
quently the effects of food will be ostensibly different. It must 
be borne in mind that a sweat may be rendered very mild or severe, 
in proportion to the quantity of clothing used, the distance, and 
the pace. 

‘Three, four, or five sweats having been obtained at intervals, regu- 
lated by existing circumstances, with such moderate work during 
those intervals as the animal is found to bear, the first preparation 
may be considered as having terminated. The rest required for 
the operation of two more doses of physic must follow, when a 
similar course of work succeeds, and which in all probability will 
require to be increased, especially with horses of an advanced 
age. At the termination of this preparation, if the season of the 
year permits it, and the appetite appears to demand it, a very small 
portion of green food, mixed with hay, may be fone tated for a 
very limited period with young horses ; but it must be given very 
sparingly, and not for a greater duration of time than a week or 
ten days. It must not be continued so as to change the character 
of the blood, but merely offered as an alterative to cool the system, 
upon the same principle as a mash. 

‘he second preparation over more physic must be given pre- 
paratory to the third and last, which will in all probability require 
to be of greater duration, and exacted with more severity—that is, 
if the horse is intended to run at the completion of it; but at all 
events during its progress trials will be obtained. A young horse 
should likewise be occasionally stripped, that he may be accus- 
tomed to it when brought to the post to run; and he should now 
and then have a taste of the spurs, not for the sake of punishment, 
but just to let him know the meaning of them, in order that they 
may take proper effect when their services are required. ‘The raw 
and uncultivated condition in which some trainers bring their char- 
ges to the post is really unpardonable, and all resulting from idle- 
ness and neglect of these little minutiw. I shall never forget the 
dolorous countenance and expression of a very celebrated New- 
market jockey, some years since, at Doncaster, just before getting 
up to ride an apparently promising two-year-old for a large and 
influential stake. ‘ Now,” says he to me, as he was going to sad- 
dle, “‘ here is as promising a colt to look at as a man could wish to 
ride; but they have just told me he has never been tried except in 
the rough (Anglice, up a gallop, and the weight guessed at), that 
he does not know the me: ining of spurs, but that if he goes 
straight they think he will win.” Now, without simply condemn: 

ing a trainer for neglect of his duty towards his employer, he 1s 
highly culpable in another way—that of risking the life and limbs 
of a jockey, by putting him on a young animal, ina crowd, on a 
public course, without having that animal rendered safe and trac- 
table during the numerous opportunities which he has had of doing 
so. As it was, the colt won easily ; but there was much more 
merit attributable to his superiority, and the skill of the jockey, 
than was due to the trainer. 


London Sporting Review for December, 1843 
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LIFE OF A FOX-HOUND, DICTATED BY HIMSELF. 





STROLLING on a calm and lovely August evening up to a neigh- 
boring kennel, the men had left, the Huntsman only remaining ; 
all Nature lay hushed like the sleep of an unweaned babe; a holy 
tranquillity reigned around, and fitted the mind for contemplation. 
We glided silently and noiselessly into the kennel; the hounds on 
their sides were languidly reposing on their benches, ur cooling 
themselves on the floor; they raised their eyes at our approach, 
and flapping their dormitory with their sterns, uttered a short whine 
of recognition. Without disturbing them, we sat down on one of 
the benches, and were quietly discussing the merits of each hound, 
when old “ Forester” lazily rose up and put his head on my knee. 
While | was patting it, | looked in his face, and said, “ Old Boy, I 
have just been reading The Life of a Fox, written by ‘Him: self; but 
how much more interesting must be the Life of a Fox-hound dic- 
tated by Himself. Oh, how I wish that you were blessed with the 
power of speech! I would listen with more satisfaction to your 
dictation than to whatever might be heard from the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lords of the Council, 
and all the Nobility : I would carefully record every syllable you 
uttered, and send it down to posterity a guide for future ages, for 
I am satisfied that man has not yet or ever will have arrived at the 
knowledge of hunting a fox like a steady good old fox-hound such 
as you are. If foxes can write, if Balaam’s companion could 
forwarn him of danger, why should not a fox-hound talk?” He 
drew back about a “yard, and throwing up his head, in a clear, 
deep, and sonorous voice exclaimed, “ Have then thy wish!” We 
sprang from the bench in amazement ; every hound jumped up and 
uttered a fierce and savage grow l, and darted at him such wit! lering 
looks that the whole kennel was in a consternation. 

“Good Heavens!” said 1; “when did you acquire this fa- 
culty ?” 

“From having heard no other, we are all fully acquainted with 
your language, but it was only at this moment | possessed the 
power to express it; and if L make no better use of it than man- 
kind in general do, I feel 1 should be much better without it,” was 
the reply. 

“ Well!” said I, “since by your approach to human nature you 
have degraded the noble character of a fox-hound—since by their 
looks I judge you have lost caste with your tribe—it may not be 
safe to leave you with them all night, or perhaps, when we came 
to look for you in the morning, we should find nothing left but your 
head. If, therefore, you will go home with me, you shall range 
all over the house, and select what you choose to eat and where 
to sleep ; and after breaklast to-morrow morning, | anticipate the 


highest scientific and intellectual treat that ever fell to the lot of 
mortal to listen to.” 
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“ Aoreed,” said he, “ and the sooner we are gone the better, for 
I do not half like their suppressed growl.” 

As we were going out at the kennel door, old “ Radical let fly at 
him, and worried his tail as savagely as the “ ‘Times ” worries the 
Repealer’s tail. 

As we toddled cozily home, I asked him what made them so 
savage with him? He re plied, “If you knew the abhorrence, de- 
testation, and contempt in which <¢ ll kennels hold mankind, you 
would not be surprised at any angrv display of feeling towards 
those who evince any approach to “ee you call human reason ; 
but as | am so surprised at the sudden possession of speech, and 
you at witnessing it, that our minds are not now in the proper 
state to enter into any further discussion, we will therefore, with 
your permission, defer it till after breakfast to-morrow morning. 

When he had supped, | asked him if he could sing with his 
newly acquired voice ? 

“You know,” said he, “that I have not tried; but one of our 
fellows was walked at a farm-house, where his young mistress 
would sit down and thump a great mahogany box, ‘and he eave us 
imitations of the noise it made that ke spt us laughing half the night 
at the idea of men being amused with such stuff.” 

l asked him to give me a specimen of his vocal powers. He 
then in a very clear and melodious voice gave me his friend’s imi- 
tation of “ We have lived and loved together.” 1 then asked him 
if he should like a hunting-song to that tune? He replied, ** very 
much.” { then wrote as follows ; 


We have rode and run together, 
We have rode thro’ many a burst, 
And either one or other 
Alternately was first. 
I never knew a good one 
In which we were not there, 
Though mounted both on young ones, 
We did what few would dare. 


We have swish’d o’er many a rasper, 
Thro’ many a bull-finch bored, 

We have squeez’d thro’ cramps and corners, 
On nags we have both adored: 

And if a thundering ox-fence 
Has stared us in the face, 

We have sent them swinging o’er it, 
Resolved to keep our place. 


How often at the others 
We've turned our heads to look, 
As we pulled our nags tovether 
‘lo send them at the brook! 
We have laughed to see them craning 
When o’er it we had sprung ; 
We knew ‘twas only feighing, 
We knew they dare not come 
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And when the wind was pump’d out, 
And the Field became select, 
Before a soul should lick us 
We’d risk our limbs and neck. 
Oh! what our joy could equal 
When “ Conrad” pulled him down, 
When all the Field were beaten, 
And you and I alone! 


L had no sooner finished, than he sprang from his easy chair, 
snatched the paper from my hand, threw it on the floor, setting his 
foot upon it, and turning his stern over his back, and shewing his 
white teeth, angrily exclaimed, “ This is the way with you all; 
not a word about the hound. What are the raspers, the yawners, 
the bull-finches about which you are eternally prating, when com- 
pared to the thick-woven covert through which we have to force 
our way? Look at our lacerated chests, our swollen heads, our 
bleeding sterns, and then show me among all your vain-boasting 
pusillanimous crew half a score who through a whole season have 
had scratches enough to prevent their shaving the next morning! 
Not a word is said about our swimming large rivers and climbing 
perpendicular banks and rocks ; but if one of your empty-headed 
know-nothing egotistical truampeters should be directed by a water- 
man over a ford through which the letter-boy rides his donkey, in 
Bell's Life and the periodicals out comes such a flaming account 
of it that you must suppose the writer can be no other than Nep- 
tune or Leander. ‘There are only two of your detested race that 
have done us justice. Byron, in his epitaph on his Newfoundland 
dog “ Boatswain,” and Bloomfield’s lines on the celebrated hound 
* 'Trouncer,” belonging to the Duke of Grafton, and buried under 
the wall in Euston Park, have unflinchingly asserted our superi- 
ority. You can write, and you can talk, and if you have a point 
to gain, you can flatter, and find fools to believe you. Some of 
your greatest men have asserted that the only use of language is 
to conceal, not develope, your sentiments, thereby acknowledging 
that duplicity, treachery, and deceit are your only study.” 

On my remarking that it was self-evident that he could speak 
and understand our language, but I was at a loss to conjecture how 
he could be able to read it sufficiently to enable him to quote the 
two authorities he had just named—he replied, “ Ah! there are 
many things occur in a kennel that your phélosophy never dreams 
of. We had once in ours a hound, bred by that most perfect of 
all English Sportsmen Lord Lonsdale, who was walked at a 
butcher’s somewhere in Cumberland or Westmoreland, I forget 
which, and who one day accompanied the boy in the delivery of 
some meat at Broom Hall, where seeing a large white hairy (he 
supposed) cat, flew at it, and giving it a shake, he became smo- 
thered with the powder that flew from what proved to be a Chan- 
cellor’s wig, and either from the powder or the effluvia he caught 
a violent itch for that education which will sooner or later make 
you all too wise tobe governed. From that circumstance we have 
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named him “ Chancellor,” but he will run anything, and is very 
free with his tongue on every scent. He, however, had one good 
quality in a hound—perseverance. He brought his nose down to 
the book, and learned to read ; and as our second Whip is a great 
reader of works on hunting, for which he is abused by the Hunts- 
man, he conceals his books about the kennel, and when he has 
left, the Chancellor gets hold of them and explains them to us. 
You must excuse my plain-speaking, but we do consider ourselves 
in point of intellect as far above you as the Heavens are above the 
earth ; and when in the course of my narrative I prove to you the 
obstacles, the impediments you are to us in killing foxes, you will 
be surprised that | can so far retain my temper as to condescend 
to speak to you at all. We come home sometimes so savage at 
the obstructions we have met with from your absurd riding and 
halloeing, that we have in comtemplation to gnaw or scratch out 
some night, go and find a fox, and have a full, free, fair, and unin- 
terrupted exercise of our natural talents, and, if we kill him, bring 
his scalp and brush, that the Huntsman may see that we can do 
our business best without his or any other assistance ; and we are 
only prevented by the knowledge that the earths are all open, and 
that we may be called upon to go to work the next day, for which 
we should certainly be unfit: and as we all have that regard for 
our kennel as a sailor has for his ship, we should be sorry that 
soie visitor froma neighboring Hunatshould go home and tell his 
Fieid that we are a d—d slow lot. But I will goto rest. Order 
Robert to open the gate for me, and in the morning we will com- 
mence 
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From what I can learn, my mother Fatima was sent on a love 
visit to the Badsworth ‘Tickler, and in due time myself and six 
poor puppies more were launched headloug on this wide and 
wicked world. When | was about ten weeks old, | was sent to 
walk at a farm-house, where my only companion was a surly old 
rat-catching terrier, and where I amused mysell with sucking 
eggs, hunting poultry, and other juvenile pursuits, ull | was about 
twelve months old, when | was fetched away in a cart with seve- 
ral others, and carried to the abode of my mother, the kennel of 
Brocklesby. We were drawn into a grass court, the door opened, 
and out we jumped among about thirty more young gentlemen 
about our Own age. Some were very joyous, some were very 
sullen, and some you could not approach without a growl. We 
had not been in more than two hours, when the door opened, and 
in walked two men in coats the color of raw beet, each with a 
whip in his hand, and one carrying something like a little guide- 
post. ‘They eyed us new-comers most scrupulously, At length | 
was caught up, a hand was placed under my throat, my fore-parts 
elevated, and the guide-post, which | now found was called a 
standard, applied to my shoulders, when | heard this remark : 
‘* hardly high enough for his sex, but good legs and feet, and wide 
gaskins. If he does not quite suit us, | know what to do with 
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him.” They were with us about an hour, when five couple of the 
smallest and weakest were taken away, and I never knew what 
became of them. 

Soon after, I was exchanged for a Jester bitch, and taken to 
Cottesmore. After going through the routine of physicking, dres- 
sing, rounding, &c., we were put forward among the old hounds, 
and. never shall lL forget the ecstacy with which I listened to their 
conversation. Like all young puppies, I fancied | knew and could 
do everything ; but I now found out how much [ had to learn, and 
the purpose for which we were kept. I could scarcely sleep for 
thinking how immeasurably inferior I felt to the sages of the pack, 
and wondering if I should ever arrive at the knowledge they 
seemed to possess. We had just got in one sane from strong 
exercise, When I observed a great anxiety about the men in the 
establishment, and a buz of * My Lord, My Lord.” All were on 
the alert, when a fine venerable old Gentleman rode e up tothe ken- 
nel- door, and calling for L—, and inquiring if all the young hounds 
were with the old ones, was answered, taking off his hat, “ Yes, 
my Lord.”—* ‘Then draft them,” said he, “into another kennel, 
while I put up my horse, and I will come and inspect them.” He 
looked at us for some time, and then ordered us to be drawn out 
in litters. It was my fate as a single hound to be pulled out last. 
“ That, my Lord,” said L—, “is a hound I exchanged for a coarse 
Jester bitch with upright shoulders.” How is he bred 2” said he. 

—‘ He is by the Badsworth Tickler out of the Yarboro’ Fatima.” 

—* Very good blood indeed,” said he: “hardly big enough, but 
Wwe must keep him. Now, Mr. L—, fetch me my frock and some 
biscuit.”—* Why, really, my Lord,” said he, “if you would dis- 
pense with the biscuit, the hounds would keep more together: it 
makes your old favorites hang so much to you that it spoils the ap- 


pearance of the concern.”—* Well, well, well, Mr. L—,” said he, 
**] shall not be Master long, but while I am, let me * indulged 
in my own way.’ We were taken back into the court of the lodg- 


ing-room, but when the door was opened, how shall I desc ribe 
the rush of four or five couples of old ones towards their beloved 
Master! They jumped on him as if they would devour him, and 
when the first burst of fee ling was over, they stood staring him in 
the face, their eyes sparkling with delight, and lashing their sides 
with their flexible sterns: but I saw the tear of sensibili ty trem- 
bling in his aged eyes as he stooped down to return their caress, 
and exclaiming, “So, my good creatures, you have not forgotten 
your old friend!” His Lordship and the Huntsman L— then fixed 
for the first day’s cub-hunting. 

At this moment the door suddenly opened, and in walked a 
tally-ho acquaintance, who seeing him sit in the easy chair, and 
understanding what we were about, laughed immoderately at us ; 
at which my old friend walked indignantly out; and on my asking 
him to resume the subje ct, answered very haughtily, * Not another 
word before such a fool as that.” ‘THISTLEWHIPPER. 

London (Old) Sporting Magazine, tor December, 1843. 
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ENGLISH SPORTSMEN AND SPORTING MEN. 


BY GEORGE MANNING. 





Georer Wiss, of the “ Old Bury,” one of the most civil fellows 
that ever mounted box, once gave me a very clever distinction of 
two classes of passengers, as gentlemen travelling and travelling 
gentlemen. Although the heading of this paper is not so happy in 
its expression, the distinction between Sportsmen and Sporting 
Men is the same; whilst each side, in both cases, contains like 
opposites, whose collision in either is generally far from agreeable. 

In this age of madness of every kind, a mania for sporting mat- 
ters has gone abroad, and without adding one jot to the number of 
sportsmen, has called into existence a fearlul host of sporting 
men. 

‘The description of the former may be comprised in five words 
—the thorough-bred English gentleman; whilst the otber class 
divides itself into two grades, of which the second will come par- 
ticularly under notice, as my intention is rather to smile at folly 
than become a censor. 

Oi these grades, then, the first consists of men who value the 
sport at just so much as it brings into their books—who never ran 
a horse in their lives, or shared in the sport on which they have 
speculated—who force themselves into connection with others by 
their bets, gaining a certain notoriety by success, or skuiking from 
settling day without a care for their reputation as gentlemen, or 
their character in the betting-room. ‘They rank amongst those 
vagabonds— 

* Who many a crimp match have made 
By bubb ng another man’s groom.” 


The second gerade of this class consists of “ assistants.” clerks 
in city houses and public offices, who affect almost exclusively the 
‘Turf and the Ring. ‘These fellows cram the Sporting Magazines 
and Bell’s Life—buy * Rufi’s Guide to the Turf,” aud the * New 
Rules for the Ring,” and having got by heart “ ve pe rfoenes inces 
of the two-year-olds ” and the “ colors of the riders,” with all the 
directions in training for a fight, fancy thems: “te regularly or- 
dained and constituted sporting characters. And characters in 
good truth they are, skulking at might in cigar mnope and low thea- 
tres, saloons, cider cellars, and other night-houses, “ reeularly 
about town,” and * swelling it at the Corner in sporuing tog” on 
Sundays, but on Sundays ment and betting amonest themselves 
from the last quotation in “ Bell’s Life” or the “ Sunday ‘Times,” 
with the choicest stable blackeuardism both of manner and of 
speech. You cannot mistake them, their costume alone lets the 
murder out. ‘The city sporting character mounts a colored cut- 
away or Newmarket coat with tally-ho buttons, or a loose blanket, 
buttoned with divers miniature fours-in-hand, and ornamented with 
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enormous pockets, in which the owner’s beefy hands are continu- 
ally diving, as if for shame: a flaring tie “ full flash all fancy,” 
pinned with a fox head, adorns his collarless neck; whilst a very 
narrow-brimmed, straight hat, perched knowingly upon a profusion 
of greasy hair completes 


‘*A thorough varmint and a stunning swell.” 


The more aristocratic character, who vegetates westward of Tem- 
ple Bar, is of a quieter taste: sports a felt riding coat with large 
side pockets, sucks a small sixpenny cane shaped like a hunting 
crop, and with a hat like the former, a very great deal of collar 
surrounded by a blue choker with white spots, he stands with his 
head knowingly aside, and one leg advanced, lounging at the cor- 
ners of streets, looking impudently at every girl, and knowingly at 
every horse that passes, however numerous may be the “ faults” or 
“misfortunes” of either. As attitude is every thing with these 
characters, there is one which has become exceedingly popular 
within the last few months, whereby and by diving their hands 
into the tail pockets of their coats, they bring forward the skirts on 
either side, thus laying a greater claim than imitation to the char- 
acter of apes, by exposing that portion of the person which other 
animals are enabled by nature to cover. 

There are two spots in the neighborhood of this metropolis 
where the more juvenile and “* notable” of these characters congre- 
gate, and are tg be seen in their full glory ; and these are the Ele- 
phant and Castle and the Angel at Islington. Here they assemble 
at night in their grandeur, which during business hours is rather 
subdued, idling away their time and breaking the hearts of many 
a respectable mother who is working herself to death for them 
at home, whilst they, amongst their extensive acquaintance of 
omnibus drivers and conductors, who are ever there, spend their 
money in treating these fellows, who teach them in return all the 
slang and vulgar “knowingness which sportsmen deride. 

* Yoicks, old feller, how are you? hold ’ard,” exclaims one of 
these, meeting a brother character, “ doing anything for the Led- 

Cotherstone must win: he’s a second Atiller (Attila). So, 
| hear Dick Curtis has gone to earth, poor devil; I thought he 
would; he lived devilish fast, and it’s the pace that kills.” Such 
is the conversational style of these would-be sportsmen, whilst 
adorning their remarks with the names of “ Lord George” and 
“ Crocky,” “Chifney” and ‘Scott ;” and breathing in the same 
breath of admiration, Turkey Smith and Nobby Bennett, with 
Johnny Broome, and the Deat-un, the poor little brains of these 
poor little characters, whirled into a fearful chaos of sporting mat- 
ters, totally unfitting them for the more solid things on which they 
are daily engaged. 

When in the New Sporting Magazine they see the page, a mir- 
ror in which they are reflected, let them smile on the characters 
which they appear; whilst ashamed of what they have been, let 
them in future become a credit to themselves and families, and 
cease to be a pest to those whom they cannot even imitate. No 
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one ever added respectability to his name, however bad, by as- 
suming the character of “ sporting man ;” and let those who have 
respectability to lose, carefully avoid this title or its appearances. 
Let them stick to “ the office,” not of the fight ; let them make up 
their books according to Joyce, not Crocky—and take care of the 
Ledger, forgetting the Saint; when they may, some time or another, 
find it in their favor, if they have the taste, to be sportsmen, not 
sporting men. But if they do not this, they will possess only the 
shadow, and the settling day arrives, like Chevy Slyme, instead of 
being at, they will find ‘themselves wofully round “ the corner.’ 
London (New) Sporting Magazine, for December, 1543. 





FOX-HUNTING IN PAST AND PRESENT TIMES 





Concluded from the January Number, page 37. 





Wuart a change has taken place in Fox-hunting within the last 
twenty or five-and-twenty years! We remember a time when a 
red coat was considered quite the distinguishing mark of a gentle- 
man and a man of independent means; now it is prostituted in a 
way that makes one long for its “total abolition.” Nor is the 
prostitution of the color the only injury that has been done. What 
were farmers’ packs, having been magnified or typified into regular 
establishments, have poured such a spawn of spurious “ gentle- 
men ” on the land as perfectly to swamp the former distinguishing 
qualification——-being “a Member of a Fox- hunting Club.” 

One of the Judges the other day gave a very good definition of 
an Esquire ; it was this: ‘¢ It has ‘bee mn held,” said he, “ that every 
man who is vet a gentleman Is entitled to be called Esquire ;” and 
really, we think, it has come very much to that. Go into your 
tailor’s or boot-maker’s, and you sce John Saxony, Esquire, or 
Tom ‘Tightfit, Esquire, on their letters ; and a “ gentleman” is a 
creature quite as diflicult to define as an Esquire. 

Many of our readers will doubtless remember a clever work 
called “ The Etonian,” published some twenty years ago by the 
then Eton men of that day, many of whom have since figured con- 
spicuously on the stage of lifle—Ashley, Curzon, Ord, Praed, and 
others—in one of whose numbers was an imaginary definition of 
a “ good fellow ” by Mr. Durntord, drawn up as if ‘each Member 
of the Club had supplied his own idea of what constituted a good 
one. 

Some of them are very good. 

Mr. Golightly thought—* A good fellow is one who rides blood 
horses, drives four-in- -hand, speaks when he’s spoken to, sings 
when he’s asked, always turns his back on a dun, and never on a 
friend.” 
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Hon. G. Montgomery—* A good fellow is one who abhors mo- 
ralists and mathematics, and adores the classics and Caroline 
Mowbray.” 

Mr. O’Connor—* A good fellow is one who talks loud, and 
swears louder, cares little about learning, and less about his neck- 
cloth—loves whisky, patronises bargemen, and wears nails in his 
shoes.” 

Mr. Musgrave—“ A good fellow is prime, flash, and bang-up.” 

Mr. Rowley—* A good fellow likes turtle and cold punch, drinks 
Port when he can’t get Champagne, and dines on mutton with Sir 
Robert when he can’t get venison at My Lord’s.” 

We think an inquiry ‘ what is a gentleman ” would elicit quite 
as great a contrariety of opinion at the present day as did that of 
““what is a good fellow” in the days of “ ‘The Etonian.” ‘That 
inquiry, in its more extensive sense, is perhaps foreign to the ob- 
ject of a Sporting Magazine; but an inquiry into what is a quali- 
fication for a * gentleman rider” is not only perfectly legitimate, 
but a very necessary one to be made at the present day, seeing as 
we have so many imitation gentlemen astir. We have shown that 
a love of ostentation or imaginary importance has converted 
trencher-fed packs into something more approaching the nature of 
Clubs, and the question then comes, is there any line to be drawn, 
either by money or otherwise, between the Pytchley Hunt, the 
Melton—anything in fact kept by the united subscription of gen- 
tlemen—and Jack Muggins and Co.’s ten couple of “ indepen- 
dents,” where five or ten shilling Members are made at the Pig 
and Whistle, and who advertise their “ meets” with equal preci- 
sion and 5 oll Are scratch-packs to qualify the same as 
the best? We hope not. But will any sum of money draw the 
line? You came make it sufficiently high to exclude the rich 
“vulgar man,” or gentleman, who is generally more offensive, 
swaggering, bullying, and brow-beating, ‘than the poor vulgar man, 
or gentleman ; consequently the place to draw the line is through 
the establishments, saying which shall qualify men to ride as gen- 
tlemen in particular races and which shall not. It frequently hap- 
pens that the Stewards of a race know nothing about hunting, and 
will take the word of any forward interested party that the Hunt 
some “ jumped-up gentleman” claims to ride for is what is called 


a * regularly-established Hunt ”—at best a very indefinite sort of 


description, and one about which Stewards may differ as much as 
the generality of mankind will as to what constitutes a “ regular- 
established gentleman ;” therefore it behoves the framers of racing 
conditions to specify what Hunts and what Clubs shall qualify 
men to ride where gentlemen riders are to mount. We are no ad- 
vocates for gentleme n riders, but as long as the absurdity is perpe- 
trated, we should wish, for the sake of the character of the Eng- 
lish gentleman, that something more in accordance with the gene- 
rally-received opinion of what a gentleman is like should appear, 
than the half-buck, half haw-buck pot-house-looking snobs we 
sometimes see attempting the character—throwing silk jackets and 
leather breeches in convulsions. 
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As we were writing the above, we took up the Morning Post of 
the 4th of October, and found the following claimant to the title 
of a gentleman—gentleman rider we may call him, for he was 
riding on his “* bus ”—figuring at Marlborough Street. John Ford, 
the driver of a Richmond omnibus, appeared before Mr. Hardwick 
for incivility to a passenger, and having been apparently unsuc- 
cessfully defended by his solicitor, he broke out himself as fol- 
lows :—‘ Your Worship, I’ve been twenty years on the road, and 
the proprietor of two Richmond omnibusses. I pay everybody, 
and I think myself as good a gentleman as any one | drive.” 

Here John Ford spoke to the point. We have heard before that 
keeping a gig was a criterion of a gentleman, but it seems the 
possession of two omnibusses is incontrovertible. Query, do 
Richmond ones rank higher than others? Shoreditch or Mile- 
enders, for instance? “I pay everybody, and 1 think myself as 
good a gentleman as any one Il drive!” Bravo, John Ford! you 
beat the man hollow who claimed to qualify as a gentleman be- 
cause he “ did nothing, drank wine at dinner, and smoked cigars 
after.” We'll have a “ride with this hero, and see if we can make 
anything of him. 

It must not be inferred from this that we are inimical to farmers’ 
packs. Quite the contrary. An unpretending farmers’ pack, kept 
as they always will be kept when confined to farmers, for the 
legitimate purposes of sport, and not for the sake of flashing about 
the country and “ acting the Gentleman,” ought to meet with every 
encouragement at the hands of the landowners, especially in coun- 
ties where no regular fox-hounds are kept; but the pot-house af- 
fairs they sometimes become when amalgamated with the off- 
scourings of populous towns ought to set every Sportsman against 
them, if it were only for the purpose of upholding the respect- 
ability and consequent permanence and popularity of the Chase. 
There is no class of people so friendly to hunting as farmers, none 
that so readily overlook necessary or unintentional injury; but it 
is too much to expect them to endure the irresponsible invasion of 
people who neither know nor care what they are riding over. 

Having now in a cursory way glanced at the changes i in coun- 
tries, manners, and habits during the last five-and- twenty years, we 
will conclude with a few observations to Gentlemen anticipating a 
Mastership of Hounds. It is an old saying, that no one knows 
himself ; but we are of a contrary opinion No one knows what 
he really i is better than a man’s own self, and the adage should be, 
that no one knows what he is in the eyes of his neighbors. 


“Could but achiel the gifty gie us 
To see ourselves as others see us,”’ 


we take it to be the information that is wanted That being the 
case—at least assumed to be the case for the sake of our conve- 
nience—and it being granted that no one can be more interested 
in the dear first person singular than a man’s own self, let us ear- 
nestly exhort him, as the preachers would say, to have a good 
honest homely communing with himself ere he resolves to enter 
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upon the hazardous speculation. Don’t let him take Jack Smith 
or Tom Brown into his confidence, but let it be a good secluded 
inward communing, without the subtile flattering of friends leading 
him on by ministering to his inclinations, perhaps furthering their 
own ends. 

First, let him ask himself how he’s off for money, as the lady at 
Portsmouth asked Peter Simple how he “ was off for soap.” Money, 
after all,is the great thing. Lord Petre’s observation to Mr. Delme 
Radcliffe, who was soliciting the benefit of His Lordship’s ex- 
perience prior to taking the Hertfordshire Hunt, “that he would 
never have his hand out of his pocket, and must always have a 
guinea in it,” was one of the most useful and friendly admonitions 
an old Master of Hounds—and one we may add who had hunted 
his own country ina style inferior to few in the world—could 
give a tyro entering on the same line. A Master of Fox-hounds, 
as we have already observed, is like a County Member in many 
respects: he is looked upon as privileged plunder—his purse as 
public property. 

If, however, our hero can answer this first important question 
satisfactorily, let him then ask himself ‘‘ how he’s off for temper ?” 
Tin, as the cockneys call it, and temper, may be looked upon as 
the two “ sine qua nons” for keeping fox-hounds. By temper, we 
don’t mean that a man should be one of those milk-and-water sort 
of articles that old women mean when they talk of a good-tem- 
pered man—one that will let their wives ruin them in milliners’ 
bills and fiddlements, without “kicking ;” but aman with a suf- 
ficient degree of nerve, determination, and self-possession, not to 
be ruffled, or disgusted by the frequent vexations he must reckon 
upon receiving. Determinationis a great thing fora Master of 
Hounds. If he is fit for the situation, he will feel that confidence 
in himself that will render him independent of extraneous advice ; 
at all events, let him stick to his resolutions, unless he is thorough- 
ly satisfied he is wrong. Advice is one of the cheapest articles 
in life, and men will give it by the ton from whom no contrivance 
whatever would extract a five-pound note in way of subscription. 
Self-command will give him a certain command over his Field, 
especially if he takes care never to “ blow up” without obvious 
good cause, and such as will be recognised by others in the Field 
as necessary and legitimate. A good Sportsman will take a re- 
proof if he feels himself in the wrong, especially if administered 
by a Sportsman in a sportsman like way; but to be constantly 
knagging, fretting, and fuming, disgusts everybody without doing 
good to any one. People would stand arating from Osbaldeston 
who would have laughed at Lord Suflield if he had attempted to 
administer one—not that His Lordship ever did that that we are 
aware of, our case being purely supposititious. 

If, however, our would-be Master can answer these questions 
satisfactorily ; if, above all, he can do without the aid of a sub- 
scription, the fault will be his own if he fails in giving satisfaction 
—being popular, as it is called. People will put up with a great 
deal from a man who does not ask them to put their hands in ‘their 
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pockets. It will require greater self-confidence if he thinks to take 
a country with a subscription, every man considering himself en- 
titled to have his money’s worth either in sport or censure. Let 
our Master, however, insist upon having the subscription suitable 
to the number of days the parties want the country hunted, guar- 
antied if possible by a Committee, so that he may not have to go 
about like a tax-gatherer collecting them in: and do not let the 
Committee make the Club admission too low, so as to make Mem- 
bership too cheap, or strain too hard at unwilling subscribers to 
save themselves. It is only fair that those who hunt regularly 
should contribute towards the maintenance of the pack; but a man 
knows his own means best, and should be allowed to judge what 
he can afford ; while making “a set” at a man merely because he 
comes out occasionally may have the effect of driving away a 
good friend, who might be of more service than double the sub- 
scription they are trying toget from him. A Master of fox-hounds, 
in short, should only appear keen after sport, not after funds. 

Let him, in addition to all this, propitiate the few real Sports- 
men he will find in his Hunt, and the rest will all take their “ cue” 
from them. We should not be surprised to find our new Master 
ere long held up as a“ model of a Sportsman.” All the Melton 
Masters within our recollection have figured as such, though each 
differed from the other as much as possible. 

Well, our Master ‘ is in for it,” and let him do his best—* go it” 
if needful. If, on the one hand, he finds greater troubles and dif- 
ficulties than he anticipated, so, on the other, the joys of success 
will be more than he expected ; but, being “in for it,” let him bear 
this in mind, that though he may give up his hounds, he will also 
be giving up hunting altogether, for no man that has entered en- 
thusiastically into the pleasures of his own pack can fall back 
with any energy upon the resources of another. 

London (Qld) Sporting Magazine, for December, 1843. 


THE “ODDS” AND ENDS. 





NEVER was more attempted or accomplished towards the exclu- 
sion and total suppression of Turf defaulters than during the past 
season: from the first to the finish every point available, either in 
the laws of honor or the laws of the land, was successfully used 
against them. It now appears that the insolvents are about to 
have “a turn,” on the Lex talionis principle, as qui tam actions 
have been commenced against noblemen, gentlemen, and many 
heavy betting men, to recover penalties for gambling, that is, win- 
ning money by betting, to the amount of £300,000. Amongst 
others already selected we may name Lord Eglinton, Lord George 
Bentinck, Colonel Peel, and Mr. Greville. ‘The gentlemen engaged 
in this highly honorable and agreeable business are Messrs. Rus- 
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sell; the one as informer, the other as solicitor. All we hope is 
that their success will be equal to the pure intentions which in- 
duced them to set about it. 

‘The betting during the past month has been anything but heavy, 
the early part of it being principally taken up in squaring the 
Newmarket accounts, while the room is now becoming every day 
less attractive. Rattan, from his superior performance for the 
Criterion, has obtained a decided call over the Stockbridge exqui- 
site, and is progressively increasing his advantage, being now 
something like three points ahead. Loadstone, the Irish crack, 
we can say for certain, is now the property of Mr. Gregory, and 
has reached Isaac Day’s stables at Northleach : it will be observed 
that this change has rather increased the confidence of his ad- 
mirers. Of the Oaks we have no quotations, for the best of all 
possible reasons—there have been none to give. 
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Lord Glasgow has engaged young Lonsdale as his private trainer, 
and his lordship’s string has been removed from Newmarket to 
Middleham, where stables have been taken for them. 

A draft from Lord Eglinton’s stud was sold at the Corner, earl 
in the month, at the following prices :—Dr. Caius, 225 gs. ; Melior, 
38 gs.; Pharold, 32 gs.; and The Leech, 25 gs. Three lots, the 
property of Dawson, his Lordship’s late trainer, were also knocked 
down at moderate prices. 

Nat Flatman, that most practised and most successful of jockies, 
rode 81 races during the past season, of which he claimed the first 
place in 32. 


Scotland is about to lose a most enthusiastic lover of the chase, 
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at least as a Master of Hounds, in Lord Kintore; the latter part 
of his advertisement being something sui generis, we give it— 
“There will be nearly eight couples of Jews, Gentiles, Turks, 
Infidels, and Heretics, collected from kennels lately, the perqui- 
site of the huntsman. Would do well for the ‘ Chasse an Cerf? 
in Scotland, or any ‘ Vulpecide’ in an unhuntable country.” 

A dinner was lately given by the gentlemen of Devon to Sir 
Walter Carew, on the occasion of his giving up his hounds. 

it will be remembered that when a Mr. Wood was shown out of 
the Grand Stand at Doncaster, he threatened, in nu measured 
terms, to bring actions against the steward and the officer, as the 
parties iinmediately concerned in “ bowing him out.” For a time 
he was as good as jis word ! proceedings having been commenced ; 
these, however, upon consideration, have not been persevered in. 
Whether Mr. Wood fancies there are some little things which 
might tell against himself, or is awaiting to see the result of the 
speculation started by his brother exiles, we cannoi take upon our- 
selves to say. 





WINNERS OF ROYAL PURSES IN 1843. 
Ascot Heath, June 15............ Lord Lowther’s b c by Bay Middleton—Silvertail. 
Radford, Sent 20sn.nc.ccnsas .«-- Mr. Newton's Ma Mie, by Jerry. 
Brighton, Aug. 3....-...-........ Mr. Forth’s Vibration, by Sir Hercules. 
Caledonian Hont, Sept. 29........ Mr Ramsay’s The Shadow, by The Saddler. 
Canterbury, Aug 24.............. Mr. Sherrard’s Peter the Wermit, by Gladiator. 
Cariisie. Oct 20...- ... Mr. Johnstone’s William le Gros, by Velocipede. 
Chelinsford, Aug. 16 ............. Lord Exeter’s Wee Pet, by Sheet Anchor. 
Mr. D. Cooke’s What, by Jereed 


Chester, Api ni assenseeennquened 


Doncaster. Spt. U4 .«ccnsecwansen Mr. Cooke's Trueboy. by Tomboy. 

Edinburgh, Oct 19... 2... ce-- enee Lord Eglinton’s lon pey, by Evmilius. 

Eeham, Aug. 24.....- aan eccceeese Mr. J, Day’s St. Lawrence, bv Skylark or Lapwing. 
Sosnhwuod, JULY 2G.ccs<ccccecssns Mr. J. Day's Ben-y-Ghlo, by Em:lius 

Gudidford: Suv Vi..sasacessncaune Lord Palmerston’s Hione, by Priam. 

Hampton, June 22 .....--- ..-..- Mr. Newton's Ma Mie, bv Jerrv. 

Ipswich, July 12... .----+------- Mr. Gurney’s Dr. Francis, by St. Patrick. 

Lancaster, June 15........-ccecee Mr. Plummer’s Alice Haw! horn, by Muley Moloch. 
Lei ester, Sept. 14......--.------ Mr. J. Day’s St. Lawrence. by Skylark or Lapwing. 
Lewes, AUZ Y......----ccencccce Mr. Sherrard’s Peter the Hermit. by Gladiator 
Lichtield, S pt. | eee Mr. Plummer'’s Alice Haw horn, bv Muley Moloch, 
Livcoln, Sept 20..........--..-.. Mr. Beil’s Aboracum, by St. Nicholas. 

Liverpool, July I8.....-.--------- Mr. Pluminer’s Alice Hawthorn. by Muley Moloch. 


Manchester FUNC BS. .nccccccasees Mr. Plummer’s Alice Hawthorn, bv Mu ey Moloch. 


Newcastle, June 27 Na = Mr. Pluimmer’s Alice Hawthorn, by Muley Moloch. 
Newmarket, May 2 (for mares}... Mr. Stephenson’s Ma Mie, by Jerry : 
Newiniarket, May 4 wccecceccece Mr. Gurney’s St. Francis, by St. Patrick. 
Newmarket, Sept 28 ........--.. Mr. Newton's Ma Mile by Jerry 

Northampton, Oct. 17 .....------- Mr. Plummer's Alice Hawthorn, by Muley Moloch. 
Nottingham, Oct. 6 .......cccecee Mr. Plummer’s Alice Hawthorn, by Muley Moloch. 
Pivimouth and Davenport, Aug. 16 Lord Paimerston’s lhone, by Priam. 

Richmond, Oct. 9-2... --- ee ee eee Mr. Heseltine’s Alice Hawthorn, by Muley Moloch. 
Salisbury, Aug. 3 ....--...-...-.. Mr. J. Day’s St. Lawrence, by Lapwing or Skylark. 
Shrawehury. WAY EE ccececeoenens Mr. Collett’s Cattonite, by Muley Moloch. 
Warwick. Sept 7........---..... Mr. J. Day’s St. Lawrence, by Lapwing or Skylark. 
Wevmouth, Aug. 31 .. ccccccccoce Mr. J. Day’s St. Lawrence, bv Lapw wg or Skylark. 
Win ster. July 7....--eee.----- Mr. J. Day’s Ben-y-Ghlo, by Emilius 

York, Aug. 23 (for mares] ........ Mr. Plummer’s Alice Hawthorn, by Muley Moloch 


AT THE CURRAGH. 


Beoril 95 ..ccneas mniisiGnisl hk aoaiaailennace Mr. Kennedy’s Fairy Queen, by De Vere. 
a hs ee eee ee Mr. Higgins’s Polish, by Rust 

2 | Se ee eee Mr. Kennedy's Fairy Queen, by De Vere. 
ON eae ee ee Mr. Armstrong's The Bride, by Blackfoot, 
NE. er ee ee Mr. Johnston's Morpeth, by Pantaloon. 
I i a os ia nk lee sharin eee Mr. Armstrong's The Brice, bv Blackfoot. 
ae rae ee ee eee Mr. Watt's Orphan, by Diamond or Milo. 
September 8..........6--.------- Mr. Walsh's Fairv Queen, by De Vere. 
Oetohar 1Gs vc ccccccceccescans ..-. Mr. E. J. Irwin's Polish, by Rust. 


. Capt. Bell’s Faury Queen, by De Vere. 











Notes of the Stlonth. 
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THE LATE NEW ORLEANS RACES. 

By areport in another page it will be seen that the first meeting of the 
‘* Louisiana Association”—uvpon the plan of the South Carolina Jockey Club 
at Charleston—has gone off with signal eclat. If the Association would but 
adopt a proper scale of weights, or rather would date the age of the contend- 
ing horses from THE Ist or saNnuaRy instead of the lst of May, their regula- 
tions and arrangements would seem to be as near perfection as possible. No 
one regrets the pertinacity with which a majority of the members of the New 
Orleans Clubs adhere to the present rule more than ourselves) We have seen 
most of the horses which have distinguished themselves there sirce 1836, and 
are familiar with their blood, their families, and their performances ; consequent- 
ly we cheerfully accord to them all the merit and fame which their extraordi- 
nary exhibitions of speed and stamina command. But a majority of the Turf- 
men of the country take atotelly different view of the matter; they regard the 
rule by which horses are allowed to carry one year’s less weight than they should 
doas an absurdi'y, and do not accord to them the half of the reputation they 
are really and fairly entitled to. When the announcement is made of an * Ex- 
traordinary Race at New Orleans” it merely provokes a derisive smile. They 
simply regard the winners as fair performers, but not in the least remarkable ; 
they urge that Virginia and Kentucky geese are swans in New Orleans, owing 
to their throwing off from ten to fourteen pounds weight. If the horses at 
New Orleans can make such wonderful time, why, they ask, were they unable 
to do so before, over other courses? Why are they not obliged to take up the 
same weights that our horses carry? Is it not an admission that they cannot 
beat the trme our horses make carrying equal weights? 

While Turfmen in other States are willing to concede to horses running at 
New Orleans the advantages of “spring board courses’ and the four pounds 
extra carried by horses in Georgia, South Carolina, New Jersey, and New York, 
they insist that horses should take their age from the Ist of January. Very 
many of the prominent Southwestern Turfmen and several distinguished offi- 
cers and members of the New Orleans Clubs are strenuous for the aduption of 
such a rule, knowing full well that the performances of their horses are not 
fairly appreciated. During the past season we have conversed with a great 
number of them on this subject, and are assured that if the present majority in 
the N. O. Clubs were made to feel the injustice which they impose upon the 
horses running there they would immediately rescind the obnoxious rule which 
now obtains, fixing the Ist of May as the date from which horses take their 
age. . 

Our attention was called to this matter by the caption of the report of the 
Three mile Race won by Gal!wey, in 5:565—5:40—5:40}, which is claimed 
to be ‘the best ever runin America!” The winner, now 4 yrs. old, carried 
but 86 Ibs. Blue Dick, a 5 yr. o'd. and with 110 Ibs. on his back, beat Sarah 
Washington with ease in 5:42—5:39}, and distanced the field in another race a 
fortnight previous, with 114 lbs. on his back, in 5:44—5:38} ! In the race be- 
tween Wonder, Argyle, Master Henry aud others at Baltimore, in 1839, Ar- 
gyle, a slight horse, nine years old, with 124 lbs. up, won the 2d heat in 5:40, 
after putting Wonder up to 5:47} the Ist heat; Masier Henry won the 3¢ in 
5:56. Omega, a 5 yr. old mare, with LIL lbs. up, beat Clarion in 5:48—5:43— 
5:47. Red Bill, a4 yr. old, with 100 lbs. up, beat Blacknose in 5:40—5:48— 
5:49. Sally Walker at 5 yrs. old, carrying 107 ibs., over the heavy Broad 
Rock Course, Virginia, in 1827, beat the famous Anrel in 5:44—5:42. Now 
does any one believe that Gallwey could have beaten all the horses named 
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above, carrying appropriate weight forage? He isno donbt a prodigious fine 
colt, and has made a most extraordinary race ; we heartily congratulate his 
high- -spirited owners and his namesake upon it, but they must not imagine that 
others will entertain the same opinion of his powers which we dv. ‘Turfmen in 
other States ‘ will not be convinced though one arose from the dead” that the 
horses in New Orleans can make better time than is made in the West or the 
North, provided they will take up equal weights. 





The Late Mr. Jacxson’s Stud.—According to an advertisement in the 
“ Spirit,” the following stock, belonging to the estate of the late James Jack- 
son, Esq, of Florence, Ala., was sold at auction in New Orleans on the 5th 
ultimo :— 

No. 1. B. c. by Imp. Glencoe, dam by Stockholder—Mr. Allain ............ $210 





2. Ch. c. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Imp. Delight—T. Anslev............. 

3. B. c. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Imp. Refugee—Dr. Mercer 

4. Ch.c. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Taglioni—Dr. Mercer ............... 

5. Ch.c. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Exotic—M. Kelly................-.-. 

6. Ch. c. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Imp. Equity—Dr. Mercer............ 310 
7. Ch. c. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Giantess—J. Turnbull ............. - 1030 
8. Ch. f. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Imp. Pickle—Mr. Fields -............ 850 
9. Ch. f. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Nancy Elliott—T. Ansley............ 140 
10. B. f. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Extant—F. C. Heffington. ............ 195 
11. Ch. f. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Imp. Myrtle—Dr. Mercer............ 380 
12. Ch. f. by Imp. Glencoe, dam by Imp. Leviathan—W.P. Greer ...... 210 
13. Br. f. by Imp. Leviathan, out of Imp. Florestine—M.Gernon....... 235 


14. Br. g. by Imp. Consol, dam by Imp. Filho da Puta—H.Hopkins,.... 200 


Sweepstakes at Lexington.—Two fine stakes have been opened to come off 
next Fall over the Association Course. One is for all ages, four mile heats, 
$1000 each subscription, half forfeit. The second stake is confined to 3 yr. 
olds; the distance is omitted in the programme, but it is probably two mile 
heats; subscription $300, with $100 ft. The lst stake closes on the Ist of 
April next; the 2d on the 20:h of May. We are assured that the four mile 
stake will obtain an unusual number of subscribers. The liberal purses to be 
offered here and in Louisville will command the attendance of stables from a 
distance. A liberal four mile purse is to be given at Lexington to be run for on 
Saturday, the last day of the meeting, so that horses can run in both races. 

Mary Jones, a chesnut mare, well known on the South Western Turf in 1835 
—38. She was described as by Imp. Barefoot out of an Eclipse mare, and was 
said to have been bred by Maj. W. Jones, of Cold Spring Harbour, L. I. A 
friend residing in Alabama, her present owner, desires her pedigree. Will 
any one furnish it to us? 





A New Jockey Club —It is proposed in the ‘“ Planters’ Banner,” published 
at Franklin, La , to organize a Jockey Club in the parish of St. Mary. A great 
number of gentlemen interested in blood stock are moving in the matter, 


A new Jockey Club has just been organized at Jackson, the seat of Govern- 
ment, of Mississippi. Col. Smyru, of the ‘Southern Recorder’”’-~—the hand- 
somest country paper in the Union, by the bye—must keep us informed of their 
doings. ‘The first meeting is to come off on the 4th Monday of this month. 
The following gentlemen comprise the officers :—President—William Francis, 
Esq.; Vice Presidents—W. A. Ware, Wm. Yerger, Henry H. Cargill, J. C. 
Forest, H. Hilzheim; Secretary—M. R. Dudley; Treasurer—Wiliiam Morris. 





Steel.—{t has been supposed that this fine son of Imp. Fylde would make 
his next season in Alabama, but we learn that Capt. Evusank, of Lunenburg, 
Va., has re-purchased the entire interest in him, and will stand him the ensuing 
spring at the Charlotte Court House, Va., at $30 cash. Steel’s colts are said 
to be very promising ; he is not only highly bred but his performances 
were of a high order. 


Shipping Horses to the West Indies.—Fiom this city and others at the 
East, quite a brisk trade is carried on in horses and cattle. At New Haven, 
Providence, Hartford, and Boston, vessels are constantly up for different West 
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India ports, and an immense number of horses are annually shipped. The 
New Haven ‘‘ Courier” thus describes the mode of shipment :— 

‘**Most of them are sent out in large vessels, called by the craft, ‘ horse 
jockies.” The deck of the vessel is converted into a stable, by placing a sort 
of roof, eight feet high over the whole of it, and the horses are tied in paral- 
lel rows with their heads towards each other. The water for their use in 
the hold” of tbe vessel, and the hay pressed in bundles, is laid upon the 
temperery roof. When they are shipped, they are packed as closely as pos- 
sible. like herrings in a box, so that during the whole voyage they are com- 
pelled to stand up. At first this is tedious to the poor brutes, and until they 
get their ‘“‘sea legs’’ on, they doubtless suffer a great deal. Most of the 
mules are brought here in large droves from Canada, but oftentimes they are 
driven from the West, even as far as from Ohio and Kentucky. In fact these 
animals are sent here from nearly every State in the Union. 





Accident to Torchlight.—The “ Picayune” of the 23d states that this fine 
mare of Tuos. J. Writs, Esq, met with an accident on the day previous. 
** While galloping, she bolted and dashed through the railing into the inside of 
the course, injuring her rider and severely cutting herself. We are glad to hear 
that the boy is not dangerously injured, and hope the filly may come round 
again intime. She was deemed very promising.” Why, my dear “ Pic.” 
Torchlight is now six years old. So long ago as 1841, she beat Humming 
Bird, Celerity, Rapide, and other cracks, while she won two heats from Miss 
-Foote, Tom Marshall, and another, in 1:47—1:49, running a dead heat—the 
Sifth—with Miss Foote in 1:50. Before their trialin public Mr. WELLs deemed 
Torchlight superior to her stable companion Reel; she subsequently fell lame 
and has been so long withdrawn from the Turf as probably to have escaped the 
recollection of our friends of the * Pic.” Mr. Wells paid $2000 for an inte- 


rest of one half in Torchlight and Reel, when they were foals at the feet of 
their dams. 


Ambassador, the superb Plenipo colt that won the Alabama Stake at Nash- 
ville, beating Cracovienne, has just been re sold to Mr. Isaac Van Leer, the 
trainer of Tuos. Kirkman, Esq., for $3500. We anticipate a tremendous con- 
test when this colt meets Ruffin ; we should like to have seen him meet Craco- 
vienne again, but as he isnow in the same stable with that flyer, their relative 
merits can hereafter only be judged of by their several performances in public. 
Notwithstanding Ruffin’s defeat in the mud by Saartin, we sartinly think he has 
no superior of his age in the South-west. 








Mr. Aaron B. Srovur, of Shawneetown, IIl., claims the name of Principé 
for a yearling colt by Ashland [by Medoc out of Lady Jackson,] out of Kitty 
Stout by Eclipse, her dam by Sir Archy. 


— 


Micuet Scuiatre, Esq., of Plaquemine, La., claims the name of Szé. 
Charles for a ch. c’, 2 yrs. old last spring, by Imp. Jordan, dam by Mercury, 
grandam Proserpine by Oscar, g. g. d. by Pacolet. See “Am. Turf Register,” 
vol. 3d p. 487. Also that of Uncas, fora b. c. 3 yrs. old last spring, by Imp. 
Jordan, out of Adria by Pacific. For the Pedigree of Adria see ‘* Am. Turf 
Register,” vol. 2, p. 566. Alsu that of Playful, for a b.c. 2 yrs, old last 
spring, by Imp. Jordan, out of Rattoon by Pacific, grandam by Mercury, etc. 





Dr. A. V. Conover, of Freehold, N. J., claims the name of Blucher for his 
chesnut colt by Clarion, dam by John Richards. 
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NEW ORLEANS, La., METARIE COURSE. 

The “ Picayune ” furnishes us with the annexed report. Owing to the heavy 
state ef the course, after the first day’s sport the meeting was postponed to the 
following Saturday. 

Our usual Fall Races commenced yesterday (19th Dec.). and under auspices 
most unpropitious, so far as the weather was cuncerned. Who can recall a day 
more miserable and dreary? It rained ‘cats and dogs” on Monday night, and 
it was a question with all who had insurances on their lives, whether it would 
not vitiate their policies to venture so far intu the swamp as the Metarie Course. 
[t rained all day yesterday—not in torrents, as curing the previous night—but it 
crizzled as if in spite, a thick, nasty drizzle, enough to dampen not only the 
outer habiliments of a man, out the **innerman himself The sport was not 
indifferent, by any means, and there was a goodly number of amateurs on the 
ground to see it. We had best proceed at once to the record of it. 

TUESDAY, Dec. 19, 1843—Sweepstakes for 2 yr. olds, colts 70lbs., fillies 67lbs. Sub. 
$500 each, h. ft. One mile. 

John Armstrong’s ch. f. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Aronetta by Bertrand ........ / Monk. 1 
We es ROOTS B.S. BF TETtOn, Ghee UY BOF oon ce cccccecccccccckctcssdsocaceccsaas 2 
Time, 2:09}. 

Till the last moment it was not supposed that the colt out of Music’s dam 
would pay forfeit, and as he was rather the favorite in the race, his non-appear- 
ance marred the sport somewhat. As it was, the Glencoe had the inside, was 
passed soon after the start, and upon going into the back stretch the bay fily 
looked like a winner. Down the backside it was a pretty race, the Gieucoe 
filly gaining upon the Kentucky nag, and getting to her before reaching the balt- 
mile post. Toe latter’s saddle, however, had slipped over her shoulders before 
finishing the first quarter, and she was unable to overcome the disadvantage. 
She was beaten off many yards—many more, probably, than she would have 
been but for the accident. The time, though apparently so slow—2:09}—was 
not cousidered bad for the state of the course. 

SAME DAY—Second Race—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, colts S6!bs., fillies 83ibs. Se- 
ven subs, at $300 each, $100 ft., and $25 declaration if made by the Ist of November. 
Two mile heats. 

Col. A. L. Bingaman’s (J. G. Boswell’s) b. c. Ruffin, by Imp. Hedgford, out of Duch- 

RG Ge Peer GION OT Bid ATONY gac n cncndccncntacenn ccccnccnescacsecene Button. 1 1 
Col. Josias Chambers’ | mp. bl. £. Queen Anne, by Camel, dam by Laugar.......... 2 dr 
Time, 4:19>. 

Roffin was the favorite in this race at 3 and 4 to 1 before the start. The 
filly, on the outside, led him for three-quarters of a mile, lookiwg on the back- 
side ike a winner. He caught her in entering the home stretch, was clear of 
her as be passed the stand at the end of the first mile, aud lost none of his ad- 
vantage in the remainder of the race. After the heat the filly was drawn. 

We need only to note farther in regard to this race, that the first mile was 
run in 2:01—most excellent for the state of the course. 


SECOND DAY. 


To-day’s race was run under abright sun, with a clear, balmy atmosphere. 
Above, nothing could have been more propitious, but under foot, all was mud, 
mud, mud. We never saw a course so heavy, if our memory serves us. We 
should have deemed :t fair speed to run a mile in 2:10 over it. 

Of the fifteen nominations, the five named by us came to the post, viz :— 
Lucy Dashwood, Patrick Henry Galiwey, Narive, Bude-Light, aod Bellissima. 
The first named had greatly the call in the betting; late ou Friday night large 
amounts were laid on her at the rate of 6to Sagatist the field, and on the murn- 
ing of the race offers were made upon hereven. Betwen the vthers, we should 
say that Gallwey and Bude- Light were equally favorites. Our own uninstructed 
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judgment would have led us, had we been betting, to take the field against the 
favorite, Lucy Dashwood. But to the race, which may be briefly disposed of. 

In the first heat they went away witha tolerable start, when the favorite made 
a dash for the inside, won it, and led round the turn in advance. Bellissima 
challenged her, however, and ran locked with her as they turned on to the back 
side, going down which the bay filly was in advance, but Lucy moving sweetly 
—the crowd in a ruck many lengths behind. A little beyond the hal!-mile post 
Lucy went up in earnest, gained an advantage, and was not again caught in the 
heat, which she won handily. The crowd were pretty weil up with the two 
leading nags, aud galloped past the stand. Time, 2:06. 

Lucy now became the favorite at 4 to 1, but with little betting. They went 
off for the second heat with a start preposterously bad. Bellissima was a full 
distance behind, in the handa of her trainer, when the drum was tapped. Others 
were in places comparatively disadvantageous, but all were satisfied that the 
destination of the stake would not have been changed, whatever the start might 
have been. The favorite again went to the front, hugging the pole, not with- 
standing that the mud there appeared the deepest. Mr. Duplantier’s Narine, 
who, with Monk astride her, had run by herself to the turn in a false start, chal- 
lenged at once for the lead, and maintained a creditable position for half a mile, 
having her head for some time in front. At the end of the haif mile, Gallwey 
took up the running, and in swinging round into the home streich he appeared 
to be leading, but before they had reached the drawgates, the filly was mani- 
festly a winner, bar accident. She passed the stand, we should think, three 
lengths in front in 2:04, with Gallwey second, Narine third, and the other two 
distanced. 

Ali were willing to allow that the winner was a wonderful fine filly, uniting 
to the rarest turn of speed the most reinarkable power of getting through the 
mud. We annex the result :— 

SATURDAY, Dec. 23—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, colts 86lbs., fillies 83lbs. Fifteen 


subs.at $300 each, $100 ft., and $25 declaration if made by the Ist of November, three 
Or more tu make arace. Maile heats. 


Col. A. L. Bingaman’s gr. f. Lucy Dashwood, by Imp. Leviathan, out of Miss Bai- 


Rr ae French. 1 1 
Duncan F. Kenner’s ch. c. Patrick Henry Gallwey, by Imp. Jorcan, dam by 

a ae ats i Se eee cae EY: RS I ae 2 
Fergus Duplantier’s ch. f. Narine, by Imp. Jordan, out of Louisianaise ......-... 5 3 
James Porter's b. f. Bellissima, by Imp. Belshazzar, out of Wingfoot by Rattler... 2 dist. 


Thos. Kirkman’s ch. f. Bude-Ligit, by Imp. Glencoe, out of Gas-Light by Imp. 
DOVARGROR, acteonceccnese PERRI EES, NS MELEE chia CECE 3 dist. 


Time, 2:06—2:04. 
It is understood, that in consequence of the numerous declarations, the 
amount of the stake did not exceed $1450. 

THIRD DAY, Dec. 24—Proprietor’s Purse $409, free for all ages, 3 yr.olds to carry 
86ibs.—4, 100—5, 110—6, 118S—7 and upwards, 124ibs., allowing 3lbs. to mares and 
geldings. Two mile heats. 

Duncan F. Kenner’s (Wm. Ruffin Barrow’s) gr.f. Music, by Imp. Philip. out of 


Piano by Bertrand, 4 yrs...-.--cccecccccece a a lid PR IN Chisel’'em. 1 1 
Thos. J. Wells’ ch. h. Ned Stanley, by Imp. Leviathan, out of Aronetta by Ber- 

ON SIE TI OE I BI I EO 2 2 
Dr. Scuddy’s b. m. by Imp. Priam, dam by fom Tough, 5 yrs.......... mown 2 S 


Time, 4:29—4:35. Course very heavy. 

Music was the favorite at 3 to 1, and won the race handily. There was a 
spirited contest between the other two for the second place. They ran locked 
down the home stretch, and the Leviathan only won at the post by a length. 

MONDAY, Dec.25—J. C. Purse $600, conditions as before. Three mile heats. 


Thos. Kirkman’s br. g. Saartin, by lmp. Luzborough, d.by Timoleon, 4 y Palmer 1 2 1 
Col. A. L. Bingaman’s (J. G. Bosweli’s) b. c. Rujin, by Imp. Hedgford, out of 





Duchess of Mariborough by Sir Archy,3 yrs............. iksinakekanaaet a ee 
First Heat. Second Heat. Third Heat. 

Time of first mile..... 2:09 | Time of firs. mile..... 2:09 | Time of first mile..... 2 09 

ss ** second mile .. 2:08 * 6 ** Second mile... 2:06 * ** second mile... 2:15 

6 66 third miie.... 2:09 so 6 third mile.... 2:14 “ 6% third mile.... 2:19 








Time of First Heat... 6:26 | Time of Second Heat... 6:29 | Time of Third Heat... 6:42 

The record above given, tells the story of the race yesterday—one of the 
most interesting we ever saw. The betting commenced the moment the en- 
tries were announced the evening previous at two to one on the Kentucky colt, 
Ruffin. The Tennessee and Alabama people came up to the support of Saartin 
80 strongly, that they gradually fell from two to one to three to two, and six to 
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five, and just before the start no one would bet odds. The course was heavy, 
exceedingly thick and sticky. The best time we heard as bound to win, was 
6:15. The record shows a different story. 

We cannot so desecrate Christmas day as to devote any time to the race, 
when a Christmas dinner is before us. Ruffin took the lead in the first quarter 
of the first heat, and hugged the pole throughout. Through the heaviest of 
the ground, he gained uniformly by advantage over Saartin ; down the straight 
side the latter as uniformly went up close to him. The result préved that 
Barney (the stable designation of Palmer, Saartin’s jockey) was merely feeling 
of Ruffin upon the first two attempts past thestand. He lulled Button (Ruffin’s 
jockey) into a fatal feeling of security, the issue of which was that the latter 
was beaten by a clear length in 6:26. We thought the heat would have been 
Roffin’s inevitably, had he been driven from the score, but as Barney never 
passed him in brushing down the home stretch, Button thought he had the foot 
of him. He was mistaken. 

Ruffin was ricden the second heat as he should have been the first. He went 
off from score, and led along strong and steadily, and a gap was opened on 
Saartin, which his owners were too prudent to attempt to make up. The time, 
6:29, was, in our opinion, excellert. 

The betting was now so various, that we will not attempt toreport it. Ruffin 
ran the heat as he had done the previous one, but Barney never allowed him to 
open any considerable gap upon him. The Kentucky nag made the last turn 
Into straight running ahead, but was passed before he reached the gates, and 
beaten home handily, in 6:42. 

The jockeyship of Palmer, alias Barney, was beyond all praise. He rode 
four pounds over-weight, and was very weak at that, having reduced himself 
very rapidly. On any other occasion, we should have much more to say of the 
contest ; but perhaps the record above will be as satisfactory to turfmen as any 
of our crude speculations. 


The race of yesterday (Dec. 26) justified our most sanguine expectations of 
fine sport. It rained during the previous night, and the course was heavy, but 
we are not sure that it was any worse than on the day previous. The surface 
of it was a thick, suff mud. The weather was agreeable enough, and, for the 
first time during the meeting, the sports were graced by the presence of the fair 
sex. ‘This alone sufficed to put all in good humor. 

Of the tive entries—Creath, Norma, Cracovienne, Berenice, and Music— 
the Alabama filly (the own sister to Ree!) was the favorite against the field. 
Very slight odds, even, were otfered upon her before the start. There was con- 
siderable betting between the others for the second best place, all the four hav- 
ing friends in some quarter to back them. 

Creath commenced the running from the tap of the drum at a good, firm 
pace, with Cracovienne well up, and the others in a cluster behind. There was 
little interest in the running for two miles and a half, every nag moving steadily 
without material change of place. Before entering upon the turn at the close 
of the third mile the favorite wert up to Creath and passed him. He contested 
every inch of the ground, and kept company with her till they had completed a 
quarter of the last mile, when he declined the running altogether. Norma had 
all this while been making a waiting race of it, watching those in front. When 
last she passed the stand she was well up, but was pulled round the tura so 
that avery considerable gap was opened upon her. The momeat she got into 
straight running on the back stretch, French, her jockey, went to work; he 
caught the grey filly near the half mile post—the filly went away from him—he 
rallied Norma again, and again went up to the grey, and they brushed down the 
straight ran home tn fine style, and from where we stood it was impossible to 
say who hec won the heat. The judges gave it to Cracovienne by some eighteen 
inches. It is the opiaion of many who saw the race, that Norma would have 
won the heat had she not swerved close tu the winning post, startled by the 
shouts of the backers of the field. The time of the heat was 8:40, although it 
appeared much faster. 

Cracovienne was of course more than ever the favorite, and from the style 
in which the first heat was run, nothing was thought of but Norma to induce 
any betting. She went off at the start, secured the track, and forced the run- 
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ning. Berenice lay next to her, and Music next, the latter closely folluwed by 
Cracovienne. Creath, who was altogether too high, and would not bave been 
started in the heat but to oblige some friends of his owner, was evidentiy in dis- 
tress behind. Inthe positions we have indicated they ran two miles. Upon 
going down the back stretch in the third mile Cracovienne appeared to make an 
effort to change places with Music; she was out-brushed, and all settled back 
into their old places. At the stand Music gave up her run, the favoriie passing 
her, but Norma was a long way ahead, and we presume there was no further at- 
tempt made to take the heat from her. The five entries, as spread out on the 
back side in running this last mile, presented *‘a perfect sight.” They would 
have reached nearly half a mile, and with very uniform intervals between. The 
heat was won by Norma in 8:46, Creath and Music being distanced. 

The betting was now even, fears being entertained that the grey filly would 
weaken. The three got away with a bad start, by which Cracovienne alone lost. 
Berenice made the running in very gallant style, chased by Norma—Cracovienne 
gradually making up the space which separated her from the winner of the pre- 
vious heat. Thus they moved fortwo miles and a quarter, when Norma went 
up and tried it on, but was shaken off. In making the turn into straight running 
she was successful, however, ard passed the stand in front. But Barney now 
set to work in earnest with Cracovienne. He passed Berenice in going round 
the turn, and improved his position in going down the back run somewhat. Suill 
Norma had such a lead that she appeared to have the race safe. But as soon 
as one could be sure of their positions as they came into the quarter stretch, it 
_was evident that Cracovienne was leading, and she increased her advantage in 
coming to the stand, which she passed a winner !n 8:47, after a gallant aud 
well contested race. In the opinion of many, Norma might have won had she 
run the first heat without relying upon Creath to force the running. However 
this may be, she made a capital race, and stands far higher in estimation than 
ever before. We annex a summary :— 


TUESDAY, Dec. 26—J. C. Purse $1000, conditions as before. Four mile heats. 
Thomas Kirkman’s gr. f. Cracovienne (own sister to Reel and Waltz), by Imp. 


Glencoe, out of Imp. Gallopade by Catton, 4 yrs............-.....-. Palmer. 1 2 1 
Wm. J. Minor’s ch. f. Norma, by Longwaist, out of Imp. Novelty by Black- 

SCR WiBiss cdcceneedsccadacacnces bbc dbnbetdednngeetetcheeebmeeeaembind 213 
James Porter’s ch. f. Berenice, by Imp. Skylark, out of Kathleen by Imp. Levia- 

RR ition ccudscmneencanmeenieenab kena eentabnbantebeeesinantbmn ans 3 3 3 
Duncan F. Kenner’s gr. f. Music, pedigree before, 4 yrs -..............-..----. 4 dist. 
Fergus Duplantier’s b. h. Creath, by Imp. Tranby, dam by Sir William, 5 yrs... 5 dist. 

First Heat. Seeond Heat. Third Heat. 
Time of first mile..... 2:10 | Time of first mile..... 2:07 | Time of first mile..... 2:15 


ss 6 second mile... 2:1i ss  ** second mile... 2:09 *s “© second mile... 2:12 
ss 66 third mile.... 2:08 ss ¢* «third mile.... 2:11 sé 6 «third mile.... 2:09 
“6 6! fourth mile... 2:11 ss © fourth mile .. 2:19 ‘* 6 fourth mile .. 2:11 





Time of First Heat.... 8:40 | Time of Second Heat.. 8:46 | Time of Third Heat... 8:47 

Wednesday's race afforded sport which was quite uvexpected by nine-tenths 
of the people on the ground. There were but two entries—Aduella and Ned 
Stanley. The former had so often shown herself a winner at this particular race 
—muiie heats, best 3 in 5—that the odds of 4 to 1 were freely offered upon her 
before the s‘art. It would be idie to describe the race, and yet, had we room, 
we should delight to doso, if orly to record the fluctuations in the betting. 
Contrary to all expectation, Barney won the first and second heats with Stanley, 
and those who had laid the odds would have gladly taken 100 to 60 to get round 
as far as possible. The next three heats Aduella won very cleverly, in spite of 
all that could be done by the finest jockey we eversaw in the saddle. The 
following summary tells the story :— 


WEDNESDAY, Dec. 27—Proprietor’s Purse $250, conditions as before. Mile heats, 
best3 in 5. 
Duncan F. Kenner’s ch. m. Aduella, by Imp. Glencoe, out of Giantess by 


Imp. Leviathan, 5 yrs........---.-- Gone eecensacenecen oneness Frank. 2211 1 
Thomas J. Wells’ch.h. Ned Stanley, by Imp. Leviathan, out of Aronetta 
by Bertrand, 5 yrs... c..c0-. cee nonce nn ee nwc ee ween cece ees cecee nee & 2 O89 


Time, 1:58—1:56}—1 :58—2:01}—2:04}. 


REVIEW OF THE METARIE COURSE RACES. 
a New ORLEANS, Dec. 29, 1843. 
Dear P.—The races over the Metairie Course, having just terminated, a 


few remarks upon them may not be unacceptable to you. You will of course 
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furnish your readers with a detailed report of them, which must precede my 
comments, to make these last intelligible. 

Of the two sweepstakes the first day, but one is worthy of mention, from 
Ruffin appearing in it. He beat the Imp. Camel filly and Queen Anne very 
easily ; and as I anticipated this result, I did not attend to witness his victory— 
there were but few present to grace his triumph. 

The winner of the Sweepstakes the second day, Lucy Dashwood, is a hand- 
some grey, of good size and form, with a fine loin, and muscular hind quarters. 
She beat her competitors handily, and is doubtless the best of the lot; but as 
two of them had beer winners here, there was a good deal of betting on the 
field against her. The heavy state of the course was no disadvantage to 
Lucy. 

Music’s victory on the two mile day was generally predicted; and I did not 
think it worth attending. 

Good riding and good management secured, if they did not give Saartin a 
victory over Ruffin the three mileday. Inu his races here a year since, and on 
the first dey of this meeting, Ruffin exhibited a great deal of temper and ex- 
citement before starting; buton this occasion was quiet. Tis difference was 
so remarkable as to make me doubt his being in good condition; and the re- 
sult of the race confirms me in this conjecture. ‘This is but my opinion, how- 
ever, for I heard no such excuse made for his defeat. He runs with his head 
very much elevated, with a long steady stride, looking very much like busi- 
ness. He has fine size and powers, but is not handsome—his head is large, 
and he is curby-hocked. His conqueror is a neat brown, nearly black, with very 
clean limbs. 

Five entries for the four mile day attracted a tolerable number of specta- 
tors; but I regretted to see but a thin attendance during this meeting. The 
sister to Reel wants the size and beauty of that fine mare, but is yet good 
looking and of good size. She is a very light grey, more compact than Reel, 
and without her remarkable easy action, She was the favorite agaiast the field, 
and there was cousiderable betting on these terms. Creath, avery good two 
aud three miler, but who had never gone this distance, and confessedly too high 
in flesh, most injudiciously cut out the work. Cracovienne did not lock him 
until the last quarter of the third mile, and on passing the stand led him half a 
length. Iu the first quarter of the fourth mile be gave back so decidedly, Nor- 
ma took up the running, but having a considerable gap to close, she did not 
reach the favorite oefore commencing the lasttura. She kept up her rate, and 
a most exciting race the last quarter wasrun. <A few yards from the goal I 
thought it would be a dead heat, but she swerved just before reaching it, and 
Cracovienne won by half a length. Many thought Norma would have won the 
heat but for this; but I ascribe the loss of it, to her having had so great a gap 
to make up wheu Creath gave back. Some surprise was expressed that Creath 
and Music were not declared distanced ; but as one of the distance Judges told 
me he saw Norma swerve; it is evident that his eye was on the goal, iustead of 
the slow horses. To start Creath and Music for the second heat was mere 
madness ; all who knew a hawk from a hand-saw, predicted that they would be 
disjanced ; and a longer distance I never expect to see. 

Nothing in the form of Music indicates ability to go four miles—nor does 
her action afford ground for such a belief. Barney on Cracovienne caused a 
false start the third heat; and his hesitation at the next effort, gave his mare a 
miserable start. One of the spectators near me, who had evidently sacrificed 
to the jolly god, roared out as the horses got off—‘* Tennessee can’t win here, 
with them starts ;’’ but when his favorite won, the way he shouted was cau- 
tionary. When returning to the city on the fine shell road, between it and 
the course, he passed my carrage, and he was still shouting ! 

RamBer. 





NEW ORLEANS ASSOCIATION RACES, 

LOUISIANA COURSE. 
We are indebted to the editors of the * Picayune” for the following graphic 
report of the first meeting of the ‘ Louisiana Association,” on the beautiful 
course formerly owned by Mr. Garrison. The meeting opened uader very 
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favorable auspices, the superintendant, Mr. Tuomas E. Legre, having most 
admirably carried out the views of the Association. The ‘ Picayune” states 
that ‘*the weather was in every respect propitious, the course in very fine or- 
der, and the attendance altogether respectable, being much more numerous than 
we recollect before to have seen at a race for a purse at mile heats. There 
were Ladies, too, upon the course, and we were glad to see Col. Wm. R. Jonn- 
son, Of Virginia, upon the ground, entering with characteristic zest into the 
sports of the day :”— 


WEDNESDAY, Jan. 3, 1844—Association Purse $100, ent. $20 aided, free for all ages. 
N.B Bya Rule of the Louisiana Jockey Clubs, horses take their age FROM THE FIRST 
OF MAY instead of the first of January. {I 3 yr. olds carry 86lbs.—4, 100—5, 110—6, 
sant and upwards, 124ips., with an allowance of 3ibs. to mares and geldings. Mile 

eats. 

Duncan F. Kenner's ch. c. Patrick Henry Gallwey, by Imp. Jordan, dam by Shak- 


Ie TOI ssn ities ness sani lip picaintn nda mainline ino Chisel’em. 3 1 1 
Fergus Duplantier's ch. f. Narine, by Imp. Jordan, out of Louisianaise, 3yrs... 4 5 2 
Thos. Kirkman’s ch.f. Liatunoh, by Imp. Ainderby—Imp. Jenny Mills, 3yrs.... 2 2 3 
Josias Chambers’ Imp. bl. f. Queen Anne, by Came], dam by Langar, 3 yrs...... 5 3 4 
William J. Minon’s bl. g. Black Jack, by Doncaster,out ot Countess Bertrand by 

PE MRDELE FOS nicunsnc-cnkndesuc nines hess Dh aeRencdbebe ebay heamadats 4 5 
H. Hopkins’ (F. S. Hellman’s) ch. m. Roanoke, by Sir Archy, 5yrs ........---- dist. 


Time, 1:50—1:51—1:52. 

The winner was the favorite against the field at even just before the start, but 
previously, two or three others in the race were backed upon terms most reasuna- 
ble. Thev went off with a most beautiful start for the first heat. Black Jack, 
ridden by French, at once went in front, and was not caught during the heat. 

The favorite had evidently laid up the first heat, and though the result of it 
might have startled some, the friends of Galiwey did not hedge. There was 
almost no betting at allin any way. The winner was driven home the last quar- 
ter of the second heat by Mr. Kirkman’s filly, and beat her but by a neck. 
From where we stood it was impossible tosay which was ahead. The last half 
of this heat afforded good sport, the winning colt and the Ainderby filly conti- 
nual'y changing places. 

In the third heat Monk, on Narine, got a great advantage in the start, which 
he did not fail to improve ; but upon entering the home stretch, Chisel’em went 
up on Gallwey, and came home a clever winner. Upon the whole, the sport 
was very good. ae 
SECOND DAY. 

We had beautiful sport to-day on the Louisiana Course. Every thing was 
propitious— weather, state of the course and attendance. There was consider- 
able betting upon the result of the race, for which ovr readers will recollect 
there were three entries—Music, Lady Jane, and Creath. The last named was 
very decidedly the favorite—at first at 2 to 1, and subsequently at5to 3. What 
rendered the race interesting was the fact that hitherto Music had beaten Creath, 
Creath had beaten Lady Jane, and Lady Jane had beaten Music. Music and 
Creath ran severe races but a few days ago; this influenced many to believe 
that Lady Jane’s chance for the prize was the best. 

The betting was not in heavy amounts, but it was very general and very in- 
teresting. As to time, too, there was some betting, the most judicious marking 
3:45. while very many went some seconds under. But we may be detaining 
our readers from the race, 

In the first heat, Creath got away with a good start and took the track. Capt. 
Minor’s filly followed him, but was never able to get in front. Music ran a 
waiting race, relying upon the other grey, and the result was that the favorite 
won an easy heat in 3:51. 

This effected scarcely any change in the betting, partly because Music had 
evidently not contested the heat, and more perhaps because folks had already 
laid out their money. 

The second heat was vastly more interesting. Monk, on Creath, obtained a 
slight advantage in the start, but he was closely pursued by Lady Jane, with 
Music well up. The three ran in a cluster the first mile, at the end of whieh 
they passed the stand with Music in Creath’s track and close upon his heels, and 
Lady Jane lapped on to Creath outside. But now commenced the contest. 
Music set to for the heat; she went up to Creath, but the horse went away 
from her; in the back stretch she again went to him, and the rells for the favor- 
ite were sent up most roundly ashe again escaped from her. He led past the 
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half mile post in advance, but, in making the turn into straight running, Chi- 
sel’em put Music to her work again, and gallantly did she respond to the call 
made upon her. As they came home in the last quarter, it was evident that 
the filly had caught him, and she came home an houest winner in 3:46, while 
Lady Jane was out of her distance. The second mile of this heat was one of 
the most interesting contests we have ever seen. 

It should be stated that Creath pulled up after the first heat, showing signs 
of lameness ; but after the second they were most unequivocal. His owner 
would net again have started him, but for the decision of the Judges under the 
rules of the Association. There was no more betting, and Music won the third 
heat after a struggle in which Creath made a more gallant run than was sup- 
posed to be leftin him. The following is the summary :— 


THURSDAY, Jan. 4—Association Purse $400, conditions as before. Two mile heats. 
Duncan F. Kenner’s (Wm. Ruffin Barrow’s) gr. f. Music, by Imp. Philip, out of 


Teno by Barsrend, © Yrb ..nn cccccscccconecnescesse kbea ee ceaianmen Chisel’em. 3 1 1 
Fergus Duplantier’s b. h. Creath, by Imp. Tranby, dam by Big Archy, 5 yrs ..... 28 
Wm. J. Minor’s gr. f. Lady Jane, by Imp. Leviathan, out of Jane Grey by Or- 

POOR DO TE FEB ccc cocccnccccccccccncesccccccescncscocese pabedabeesecansnas - 2 dist. 


Time, 3:51—3:46—3:55. 





THIRD DAY. 
Best Three Mile Race run in America! 
§:56}—5:40—5:40}. 

We have just returned from the best Three mile race we ever saw—from the 
best, we venture to say, everrun in America. ‘Thire were but three entries 
for the purse, Saartin, Prima Donna, and Patrick H. Gallwey, and of these 
the first named was so much the favorite, from his wonderful race at Nashviile, 
and his defeat of Ruffin here, that it was almost impossible to get up any ex- 
citement about the race. The Priam filly had just been badly beaten, and 
Gallwey had only gone one mile ;—Suaartin had made prodigiously fine time 
and in a second heat. The betting was very naturally 3 to 1 in the outset up- 
on the last named against the field, but there was so small an amount of mo- 
ney to be laid out on such terms, that there was little betting. Before the 
start, 2 to 1 was pretty freely offered and taken that Saartin would win in ** two 
straight heats.” We should add that the weather was cold and raw, the 
course in excellent condition, and the attendance more numerous than on any 
previous day during the meeting. Now then to the race. 

With a beautiful start they went off the first heat, the favorite having the 
inside. The pace for three-quarters of a mile was but a common gallop, but 
then it improved, and they came through the first mile with the Priam mare 
leading, Saartin close upon her, and Gailwey well up. The mare opened a 
long gap upon the others in entering the second mile, but neither jockey heed- 
edthat. They passed the stand in this position, when Monk, on Saartin, com- 
menced closing the gap, and Chisel’em was too wide awake to allow it to be 
opened widely upon himself. Going down the back stretch, Saartin beat off 
the mare, and before they reached the half mile post, Gallwey did the same, 
and Chisel’em pushed him for the favorite now leading. The rush down the 
quarter stretch was superb, but the colt had the foot of the gelding, as it turn- 
ed out, and beat him home by a neck or so, in 5:56}. But of the beauty of 
this contest home, the reader can form a better idea when told that the time of 
the last mile was 1:514, and that Gallwey hardly began to drive in the first 
three-eighths of it. The yells that went up from the “fielders” were most 
sonorous, as all can testify. 

The betting was scarcely changed by the event of this heat. All the know- 
ing ones attributed it to t.e fact that it had been made a waiting race, and odds 
were freely offered that Saartin would win the money, and few were willing to 
take them. 

The second heat was no kind of a waiting race. Saartin commenced the 
running at a racing stroke and led gallantly, with the mare next to him and 
Gallwey pulling behind. Thus they moved for a mile and a quarter, when 
Chisel’em brought up his colt, cut down the mare, and laid himself well up to 
the favorite, the pace being first rate down the home stretch and round the turn. 
Then the colt was brought to his best work. He got up to the saddle skirts of 
Saartin, but was shaken off. He renewed the struggle, but could not pass or 
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lock the favorite, and the two ran out the heat in 5:40, with Gallwey lapped on 
to the winner the whole las@half mile of it, Saartin running the mile in 1:51, 
beating the colt by half a length or more—there was no daylight between 
them. 

And now the backers of the favorite’s stable sent up their shouts—niggers 
jumped higher, threw their hats farther, and swore wusser than was ever before 
known. Eveu the colt’s friends were not displeased, he had made a race al- 
ready so much more gallant than had been expected of him. Three to one 
was now vociferously offered on Saartin for the purse, but few ventured to 
take it. The coit, it was thought, must tire, and nobody anticipated a fast 
thire heat. But thus it came about. 

With a slight advantage in the start, Chisel’em rushed for the inside, and 
befure making the turn he took the track, at the hazard almost of crossing. 
The pace was tremendous from the first. Saartin rushed at the colt again 
and again, but the colt never gave back. At the end of the first mile, run in 
1:51, they were nearly dead locked, but on the turn Chisel’em drew just clear, 
and in straight running Monk drove Saartin up to him again, and again they 
ran locked for a quarter of amile. The little the colt gained on the turn in 
coming into the home stretch, Monk made up before they reached the stand, 
and they passed it a second time locked, in 1:53, amidst the loudest cheers and 
the most intense excitement. And thus, too, did they run the third and deci- 
sive mile, either neck and neck or nose and tail. The victory was not secored 
to the colt until they came inside the distance, when it was manifest that Chis- 
el’em had the favorite, and he passed the stand a clear length in front, amid 
prodigious cheers. ‘The shouting was equal to old Kentuck’s best, and this 
time the niggers couldn't jump—they laid down and rolled and yelled. 

The last mile was run in 1:564, making the heat 5:404,and the race the 
best at Three mile heats ever run in America. We have only room to adda 
summary :— 

FRIDAY, Jan.5—Jockey Club Purse $600, conditions as before. Three mile heats. 
Duncan F. Kenner’s ch. c. Patrick Henry Gallwey, pedigree before, 3 y Chisel’em. 1 2 1 
Thos. Kirkman’s br. g. Saartin, by Imp. Luzborough, dam by Timoleon,4 yrs... 2 1 2 


A. C. Antill’s (F.S. Hiilman’s) br. m. Prima Donna, by Imp. Priam. dam by Tom 
Re I aoc cnnasndoenie cnenensccnobeusedeesmawensabaenasaanamsoese 3. dist 
First Heat. Second Heat. Third Heat. 
Time of first mile... 2:07 | Time of first mile -.... 1:56 | Time of first mile.... 1:5! 
** ~** second mile. 1:58 ss — *© second mile .. 1:53 ss ** second mile. 3:53 
* 8 third mile... 1:51¢ - + Ge We ssas aa ss & «third mile... 1:56+ 


Time ofSecond Beat.. 5:40 | Time of Third Heat.. 5:40+ 











Time of First Heat... 5:563 


FOURTH DAY. 


Weregret that the race of this day afforded less sport than had been anti- 
cipated. There was indeed a very large crowd present, and to our great delight 
the whole front of the members’ stand was lined with beauty and fashion. It 
rained the night before the race, but not enough to injure the state of the course 
materially ; it was in good order, though not so fast as on the previous day. 

There were but two entries, Norma and Peytona, and the moment tde latter 
showed in front of the stand, who could bet against her? She is a magnificent 
animal, yet her friends would not bet more than 2 co 1, and few would take such 
odds. We are not about to attempt a description of the race—it needs none. 
Peytona won at her ease, apparently. The time of the last mile of the first 
heat, and the first mile of the second, was good, but yet Pevtona did not appear 
to be extended in any part. The following summary tells the story :— 


SATURDAY, Jan. 6—Jockey Club Purse $1000, conditions as before. Four mile heats. 
Thomas Kirkman’s ch. f. Peytona, by Imp. Glencoe, out of Giantess by Imp. Le- 


WIRCON © FRc on 5innass0+0cksssccebesseerendnaehuciesebssabesnaesemebe Monk. 1 1 
Wma. J. Minor’s ch. f. Norma, by Longwaist, out of Imp. Novelty by Blacklock,4ys 2 2 
First Heat. Second Heat. 

Tees OF BVGE TRIG. once ccncnecccn 2:02 | Time of first mile ....... iuamaiouiis 1:51 
© 6—GpbORE GIO ..cccnrcccce 2:00 “oS gpg GRID. ccccscccscce 1:55 
i | 1:55 “= 6 third mile...... acacublialiaid - 2:00 
8 $8 (OUTER MIO 62 ncccncsnce ~ 1:48 *: 83 Ge OU cc ccaccnecsoe SO 





Time of First Heat ......0-se0--- 7:45 | Time of Second Heat........-.22 7:48 
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REVIEW OF THE ASSOCIATION RACES. 
New On.eans, La., Jan. 6, '44. 

Dear P.—Four days of fine racing with delightful weather (to-morrow being 
the three in five race) have just terminated, over the Louisiana Course, near this 
citv. The first day, although a field of six promised excellent sport, I did not 
attend, the distance—Mile heats—being too short in my opinion, to excite in- 
terest, there being usually but few vicissitudes in races of this character. 
The favorite, Gallwey (I cannot undertake to write three names to a horse, 
when one designates him) was the winner. He is strangely enough called the 
Irish horse, one of his names being Patrick. 

On the second day, Creath, Music, and Lady Jane, contended for the Two 
mile purse—the first being a decided favorite at fifieen to ten, and ten to six. 
He won the first heat easily, Music leaving it tothe Lady to contend with him. 
The second heat, she went to work, and he very unwisely refusing to yield the 
track, she won it, by lasting longer than he did. Had he run a trailing race, [ 
think he must have won, notwithstanding he showed lameness after each heat. 
He is a horse of good speed, but is much too narrow-chested fur my taste. 

The Three mile day was thought to offer no prospect of sport, but hearing 
that his owner thought well of Gallwey, 1 made one of the few who attended 
the race. Saartin had numerous supporters at three to one. his recent victory 
over Ruffin not having diminished his reputation earned at Nashville. Gallwey 
ran a waiting race for the first heat, and after a most exciting struggle, won by 
half alength. The heat having been slow, people argued that he had outfoot- 
ed the black gelding, which continued the favorite in the betting, but at evens. 
The second heat, the black set to work to take the run ont of the colt before 
the last quarter, and a very close heat was decided in his favor, Now every 
one thought that Saartin could outlast hiscompeticor ; that being older, and bet- 
ter seasoned, he was saartin to win; and three to one on him went begging. 
In the third heat the colt went to the front at once however, and in spite o! all 
the efforts of his sable antagonist, wun it. Here he out-footed and outlasted 
the gelding, which rendets it rather difficult to explain his loss of the second 
heat, as he evidently contended for it—indeed, the time proves this—5:40. 
The third heat being run in 5:404 renders this a very splendid race. It was 
very closely contested throughout, and a most exciting and satisfactory race 
was afforded, when nothing was anticipated. 

The enthusiasm displayed by the darkies in Gallwey’s stable, when he won 
the first heat, I have never seen exceeded ; but it only heralded the overflow when 
he was victor in the third. Mr. Porter of the ** Picayune,” very graphically 
describes them as “jumping higher, throw:ng up caps oftener, and swearing 
wusser, than blackies ever did, so that when the race was won, they had no- 
thing left to do, but to roll and tumble.” His owner is doubtless proud of 
having bred the best racer that Louisiana has yet produced; but his style of 
going is not very imposing. He runs with his head low, moving it from side to 
side, which is unpleasing to the eye. 

Peytona could find no competitor beside Norma, for the four mile purse ; but 
a good attendance, including some ladies witnessed this race. The first heat 
was tolerably contested, but the great size and stride of the first, gave her so 
manifest a superiority, that the race was not in doubt fora moment. Norma’s 
good performance against Cracovienne, kept the odds as low as two to one be- 
fore the first heat, and three to one after it—al'hough in size, she was as a cock- 
boat toa frigate. The winner of the Peyton Stake, is a slashing big mare, with 
speed for a good course and strength for a deep one—and has more racing pre- 
tensions than I had attributed to her. 

The races at this meeting were conducted under the countenance of an ** As- 
sociation,” as they term themselves; why quarrelling with the good old name 
of Jockey Club, I know not. The Charleston S. C. Club, is said to be their 
model; but as they pay their Secretary, this is a feature of the English Clubs. 


RamBLER. 
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CRAWFORDSVILLE, INDIANA. 

* WEDNESDAY, Sept. 20, 1843—Jockey Club Purse $——., free for all ages, 3 yr. olds to 
carry 86lbs.—4, 100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124lbs., ailowing 3lbs, to mares 
and geldings. Two mile heats. 

Ellis & Drane’s b. c. Ahira, by Medoc, dam by Tiger, 3 yrs...-.--.-.--2-2 eee ene 2 

Wa. McFadden’s ch. h. Blackfoot, by Medoc, 5 yrs... cccccccccccccccccccccccccece $ 2 

Time not given. 


THURSDAY, Sept. 21—Jockey Club Purse $——, conditions as before. Three mile 
heats. 
Ellis & Drane’s ch. c. Simon Kenton. by Eclipse, dam by Rattler, 4 yrs.......-.... 1 1 
Mr. Teller’s ch. h. Jahn Archy, by John Richards, 5 yrs ... 2.2... cncnccncccccccccce 2 2 
Time not given. 


airy “ake Sept. 22—Jockey Club Purse $——, conditions as before. Mile heats, best 
3 in 


Ellis & Drane’s ch. f. Sally Cressop, by Eclipse, dam by Arab, 4 yrs ....-... Ss 2 ig 
Wa. Mattocks’ ch. c. Borer, by Mingo, dam by Eclipse, 4 vrs ........----.. 122 2 
Wm. Mcfadden’s ch. h. Blackfoot, pedigree above, 5 yrs ...........--0----- 3 3 3 3 
Time not given. 
SATURDAY, Sept. 23—Post Stake. Sub. $——each. Mile heats. 
Bie. Foliar een. as. Aeaiien, Ue MBekes, 8 900... .ccccovccococssscessnsececcscess 21 1 


BRIE Oe IE hs Ohno banninaewncccacdeedcnnncebhaasseassinssueusencemeas 1 2 
Time not given. 


MINERAL POINT, WISCONSIN. 
MINERAL Pont, Dec. 15, 1843. 
Dear Sir :—Below I send you the result of the racing over the Mineral Point 
_ Course last Fall, which would have been furnished you before now had not my 
time been so entirely occupied. 
MONDAY, Oct. 23, 1843—Purse $75, free for all ages, 3 yr.olds to carry 86lbs.—4» 


— 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124/bs., allowing 3ibs. to mares and geidings. Mile 

1eats. 

Thomas G. Moure’s gr. f. Cherokee Maid, by Marmion, dam by Tecumseh, 4 yrs... 1 Il 

James Simpson’s b. m. Polly French, by sir Henry,dam by Mucklejohn, 5 yrs -.... 2 2 

Wm. Tyren’s pied m. Wisconsin Polecat, by Leopoid, dam by Whip,5 yrs....--.--. dist. 
Time, 1:55—1:53. 


Though the course was muddy, the race was well contested by Cherokee Maid 
and Polly French. 


TUESDAY, Oct. 24—Purse $300, conditions as before. Four mile heats. 
Marshall & Fannin’s (Francis J. Dunn's) b.f. Maid of Athens, by Imp. 


i Se Or ic ieee Sedna ccccneinnwidekcesanndbanawanen’s walked over 
WEDNESDAY, Oct. 25— Purse $100, conditions as before. Two mile heats. 
James Simpson’s ch. g. Red Bird, by Kangaroo, dam unknown, 5 yrs..... walked over 
THURSDAY, Oct. 26—Purse $200. conditions as before. Three mile heats. 
James Simpson’s ch. g. Red Bird, pedigree above, 5 yrs .......-.-..--.-------- 211 
Marshall & Fannin’s (Francis J. Duna’s) b. m. Queen of the West, by Cymon, 
REE A NE CIE IE OTN 33 3 
Thos. G. Moore's ch. g. Wattle Hock, by Reveille, dam by Sir William,5 yrs... 1 2 3 


Time, 6:12—6:10—6:13. 

The track had frozen hard the night previous, and then thawed slightly on the 
top, putting anything like quick time out of the question. The Queen was 
taken freely against the field, as she had beaten the same horses with ease at 
Chicago, two mile heats, and it was well known to her backers that she would 
not tire. Atthe tap of the drum they got off weil together, Wattle Hock 
first, Red Bird well up, and the Queen twenty yards in the rear, undera strong 
pull; this position they maintained to the end, the two geldings making and 
forcing the running, the mare running barely to save her distance, by which she 
lost both tue heat and the purse. Ino running her to save her distance she was 
pulled so hard that she was thrown off her stride, slipped, and came out lame 
in one of her fore and hind legs, having slightly slipped the pastern joint of 
each, and thus was she beaten by horses that could not have straightened her 
on any part of the track. All cooled out well for the second heat, and at the tap 
of the drum Red Bird got off well in advance, maintaining his lead to the end, 
the other two well up; the mare, however, not being able to run a lick. Wat- 
tle Hock showed signs of much distress, from a cold previously taken by nim 
and had no chance for the third heat. Atthe tap of the drum Red Bird gut 
well off in advance, and maintained his lead io the end of the heat, under whip 
and spur, however, and was not able to widen the gap between the mare and 
him, although at the top of his speed. The mare pulled up quite lame, but did 
not tire the slightest. When in good condition, the Queen's friends do not 
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think she can be beaten, at four mile heats, by anything here, or that will be 
brought here. 

At our next meeting, in August, 1844, liberal purses will be offered, which 
it is hoped, will bring Southern horses to the mines in greater numbers than 
have yet made their appearance. A healthy climate, fine water, and plenty of 
money are considered sufficient inducements for Southern Turfmen to wend 
their way North when spring sets in, and start on a Southern campaign when 
white frosts come fast and furious. 

A few good stables would do well to come here and commence their cam- 
paign, thence to Galena, where two good courses are in full operation, on one 
of wnich there was as gallantly contested a three mile race the past Fall as the 
United States has atforded, won in four heats, in mud fetlock deep, by Maid of 
Athens, in good time, beating Mary Harrison, Wagner Junior, and a3 yr. old 
colt by Medoc. From Galena, there are courses at various points on the Mis 
sissippi, between that piace and St. Louis. Also at Chicago, Peoria, Springtield¢, 
&ec., in Illinois. Respectfully yours, Francis J. Dunn, 

Sec’y of Mineral Point J.C. 





MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA. 


The following report is compiled from one in the ‘‘ Journal.”’ It appears that 
the continued rains for the three weeks previous had tended to make the track 
very heavy. There was, however, « very faic attendance of stables, and the 
contest for the purses was never more spirited over this course. The meeting 
was in all respects a pleasant and animated one. 

TUESDAY, Dec. 26, 1843—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, colts 86)bs., fillies 83lbs. Ele- 


ven subs. at $200 each, $50 ft. 
John Duncan’s b. f. Oriole (ownsister to Linnet, Wren, Falcon, Swallow, etc.), 


by Imo. Leviathan, out of Object by Marshal Ney ...........-------..--2-- 0 1 1 
Co}. John Crowell’s ch. f. Margaret Porter, by John Bascombe, out of Lady Nash- 
EE Se A aaa es i Wisaseeace a ae 


Won cleverly. 


WEDNESDAY, Dec.27—Purse $100, free for all ages, 3 yr. olds to carry 86lbs.—4, 100 
—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124lbs., allowing 3ips. to mares and geldings. Mile 
heats 

Col. John Crowell’s ch. h. Dr. Wilson, by John Bascombe, out of Bolivia by Boli- 
ME Sites, icine Cache hcl scam eka deh natn aed » & 

G. Blackwell’s ch. ¢.C rmphor. by Cock of the Rock, dam by Pacolet,4 yrs... 3 

Thos. Broughton’s m. Susan Vance, by Saladin, out ‘of Sally Howe by Sir Wil- 
ee TIRNUNG SO e  nos00nscheed bane seeded beetaaneseannrecanne 4 

David Myers’ b. f. Luvie, by Bill Austin, out of Minna Brenda, 3 yrs........... ~~ 2 

Q.Y.J. D. Cauzghman’s b. f. Almuchie, by Jerrv, dam by Pactolus, 3 yrs........ 5 

Billy Gay’s ch. f.by Volney, dam by Red Rover, 3 yrs........... pankanmenmnen - 6 

Time, 2:01—1:59—1:58 


It is due to Mr. Blackwell to say, that owing to an over estimate in age by 
the Judges, his horse carried 10\bs. more than his appropriate weight, as they 
were afterwards convinced by satisfactory certificates, showing that the original 
entry in respect to age was correct. 


THURSDAY, Dec. 285—Purse $200, conditions as before. Two mile heats. 
John Duncan’s b. f. Swallow (own sister to Oriole, Linnet, Wren, Falcon, etc.), 


by Imp. Leviathan, out of Object by Marshal Ney. 4yrs -.......2.--.--20ee on & & 8 
D. Myers’ b. f. Lucy Mayer, by Pacific, dam by Sir Richard, 4 vrs .........2-... > = 3 
Thos. Broughton’s b. f. Hedgzeana, by Imp. Hedgford, dam by Stamboul, . yrs... 3 2 3 
G. Bilackwell’s b. m. Mary For, bv Saxe Weimar, out of Carolina, 5 yrs.._.... 1 dist. 
Col. J. Croweil’s ch, c. Dr. Robinson, by John Bascombe, d. by Shawnee, 4 yrs. 5 dist 

Time, 4:00—4:01—4:02. 

FRIDAY, Dec. 29—Purse $300, conditions as before. Three mile heats. 

G. Blackwell’s ch. c. St. Cloud, by Imp. Belshazzar, dam by Partner, 3 yrs..... 2 ii 
John Duncan’s b. f. Oriole, pedigree above, 3 YTS ....--cececcnsceccccccecccccce 1 2 2 
Hon. J. S. Hunter’s b.c. Grattan, by imp. Chateau Margaux, out of Flora by 

I enaIPO INR Ot Deh oon ee aeheenebeneaaeenai 2 dr 

“T imine, 6:13—6:00—6:06. 

SATURDAY, Dec. 30—Purse $100, conditions as before. Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 

Col. John Crowell’s gr.c. Little Prince, by John Bascombe, out of Bolivia by 

EE LILLIES ES EE eee a 1 1 
John Raymey’s ch. c. Camphor, pedigee above, 4YIS ..--ceceeee-- seen eeeeneee - 2232 
Q.Y.J.D.Caughman’s b. c. Pack, by Pactolus, dam by Jerry, « PRnccastmmase S F 


Time, 2:0i—2:03—2:02. Won easily 
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WEDNESDAY, Dec. 27, 1843—Jockey Club Purse $125, free for all ages, 3 yr. olds to 
carry S6lbs.—4, 100—5, 110—6, 115—7 and upwards, 124/bs., allowing 3ibs. to mares and 
geldings. Mile heats. 

John Killian’s (Jas. T. Jackson's) gr. f. Mary Douglas, by Jerry, dam by Stock- 
OT EE a6 ngenhnkeesendamensn nhs cebbd micas demeianmdemaidiedawadinees 

G. P. Farley’s b. m. Buckeye Belle, by Medoc, dam by Sumpter, 3 yrs 

Time, 1:54—1:57. 
THURSDAY, Dec. 28—Jockey Club Purse $200, conditions as before. Two mile heats. 

John Killian’s (T. B. Patterson’s) b.f. Sally Shannon, by Woodpecker, out of Darn- 
ley’s dam by Sir Richard, 3 yrs ............ Rebs etka eheukesdeeenekenieekensas : 3 

James Vance’s (L. H. Saunders’) ch. 7 ee dam by Paragon, 5 yrs....... - dist. 

ime, 3:56. 


FRIDAY, Dec. 29—Jockey Club Purse $360, conditions as before. Three mile heats, 
John Killian’s (T.B. Patuerson’s) ch.c. Vagrant, by Imp. Trustee, out of Imp. 
i io ied cnnccmecnee hdd hchecciankucshhab bakaaebReescaksudenimcene 1 1 
G.P. Fariey’s b. f. Liz Long, by Imp. Merman, dam by Alpheus, - yrs .....-.--.-- » 28 
Time, 5:59—6:08. 
The Hon. L. Saunpers resigned the Presidency of the Club, and Maj. R. 
Brown, Vice President, was appointed to fill the vacancy. 


VICKSBURG, MISSISSIPPI. 

A correspondent of the * Sentinel,” of that ilk, has addressed Mr. Ryan, the 
editor, the following sporting epistle :— 

Mr. Epitor :—It appears you did not attend the “ Forest Race Course,” 
near Vicksburg, last Saturday, 16th Dec., for, if you had, some account of the 
day’s amusements wouli surely have appeared in Monday’s paper ; for to be 

‘called a good editor, now-a days, a man must be able to say a great deal about 
nothing—therefore, it is but reasonable to suppose that a littie might be said 
about so much that is interesting to most of your subscribers. Nor, is there 
one of them who would not take pleasure in beholding the * thin-maned, high- 
headed, strong-lioofed, bounding steed,” well trained and conditioned for a gal- 
lant contest; if there be, write him down an ags, and incapable of appreciating 
the fine qualities of a thorough bred. Now let me ask you, what is su beautiful 
as areal race horse? See his stately neck, his eyes flashing with animation, 
the distended nostril, the fine shape that neither requires bustle nor calf pad to 
make it perfect, covered by the silken coat bestowed by nature, and then an- 
swer my question if it please you. 

But I had well righ forgotten the race to which I began to call your atten- 
tion. A single dash of a mile was run by three saddie horses and as many 
mares for one hundred and fifty dollars; the following named gentlemen made 
the entries: The Hon. E. J. Sessions, Walter Peck, John Henderson, Maj. 
Rabb, Dr. Bryan and Dr. Newman. In a saddle race, it,is not usual to give 
pedigrees, but if you require it, they can be furnished at any time, and I have 
no doubt but some of them would claim very dignified ancestry. 

Notwithstanding the day was cloudy and the roads bad, a large concourse 
of citizens belonging to this and the adjoining counties assembled to witness 
the contest. Messrs. Rabb and Henderson’s horses were freely taken against 
the field, but the worthies who went two to one on them, grumbled at the scar- 
city of specie in this State. About two o’clock the Judges took their stands, 
the riders were presented, when the Hon. P. W. Tompkins (one of the judges) 
delivered the charge without even fainting. The horses and mares, with one ex- 
ception came rather hastily to the starting post ; at the word ‘ go,” they got off 
finely, and after making the first turn were lost sight of by all except the 
Judges until coming to the home stretch—this is always the most exciting 
stage of arace, you know. All was silent—‘* in a horn”—you could have 
heard a pin fall, (a very big dray pin of course ;) all I could see then, was a 
little muddy, or rather a muddy little boy riding a sort of dark bay mare, but in 
about the 99th part of a second, as near as I could calculate, the thing was up, 
and may be the welkin did’nt ring with “hurrah for Exation.” The boys 
started in all directions on collecting tours, and shortly after made their ap- 
pearance at the worthy proprietor’s plentifully and choicely furnished board, 
when with many other delicacies, I feasted my eyes on the fattest salmon that 
ever swam. The race according to the Judge was run in 2m. lIs., by Mr. 
Sessions’ mare with ease—several by-standers pronounced the time tobe 1m. 
49s. 
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Speaking of chicken fighting, there is a match race to come off next Satur- 
day for $300. 
P.S. Great praise is due the members of the Vicksburg Jockey Club (in 
a gourd) for their exertions since their organization—they, fond of improving 
horses, should only be allowed to straddle the commonest kind of mules. 
Ma.ruavus. 
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ADDITION TO THE STUD OF E. BACON, ESQ., 
Of New Design, Ky. 

A list in addition to that recorded in vol. xii., March No., 1841, of the 
“ American Turf Register :” 

No. 1, Sauty Harrison, b. f., 2 yrs. old Spring of 1843, by Imp. Philip, out 
of Kitty Brim by Old Conqueror. 

No. 2. Bay filly, own sister to No. 1, as above ; 1 year old Spring of 1843. 

No. 3. Roan filly, by Imp. Mordecai, out of Mary Parmer (or Palmer) by 
Comet ; 2 yrs. old Spring of 1843. 

No. 4. Bay filly by Imo. Mordecai, out of Fanny Lyon by Hambletonian ; 
2 yrs. old. 

No. 5. Bay filly by Imp. Mordecai, dam by Truxton, 2 yrs. old. 

No. 6. Brown filly by Imp. Pnilip, out of Ellen Puckett by Sir Richard, 2 
yrs. old Spring of 1844. 

No. 7. Bay colt by Boyd M‘Nairy (by Imp. Leviathan), out of Roxana by 
Timoleon. This is a very large and finely formed colt; he was foaled in April, 
1843. 

No. 8. Gray filly by Boyd M‘Na ry, out of Kitty Brim by Conqueror. 

No. 9. Chesnut filly by Boyd M‘Nairy, out of Julia by Stockholder. 

No. 10. Brown colt by Boyd McNairy, out of Lady Jane by Stockholder. 

No. 11. Extza Breatuett by Imp. Luzborough, out of Roxana by Timo- 
leon, five yrs. old ; early in foal by Boyd McNairy. 

Also, Camilla, by Imp. Philip; Kitty Brim, by Conqueror; Roxana, by 
Timoleon; Lady Jane, by Stockholder; Julia, by Stockholder; Minerva, by 
Merlin; Mary Gray, by Johnson’s Medley; Funny Brooks, by Pacific; Fanny 
Lyon, by Diomed (son of Hambletonian), all in fual by Boyd M‘Nairy. 

New Desien, Dec. 12, 1843. E. Bacon. 





